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CET IT FOR YOUR BOYS. 


_—— 


THE EARLY LIFE OF 


OfHIBF JUSTICOH CHASE, 


ENTITLED 


THE FERRY BOY. 


Illustrated 


BY .A REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR TO THE 
ATLANTIC. 
Price $1 50. 
kay” This- is t he most interesting of the ‘‘ Boy Books,” and is 


Written in 2m 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE STYLE. 


For Sale by ali Booksellers, or sent by Mail on receipt of 
$1 50, by 


WALKER, WISE & CO., Publishers, 
245 Washington Street, Boston. 


Now Ready. 
THE 
POETICAL AND PROSE WRITINCS 
or 


JAMES LINEN, 
An Elegant Presentation Volume. 
Crown 8vyo. Cloth. Extra Beveled Boards and Gilt Top. 
Price, $2. 


DORAN’S NHW BOOK, 
“ Their Majesties’ Servants.” 


‘ANNALS OF THE ENCLISH STACE, 
FROM THOMAS BETTERTON TO EDMUND KEAN, 
Actors, AUTHORS, AND AUDIENCES. 

By DOCTOR DORAN, F.8. A., 

Author of “ Lives of the Queens of the House of Hanover,” &c. 


On laid tinted paper, with Rubricated titles, 2 vols. small 8vo., 
+ Moth extra, $4 30: half calf or half Turkey, $8. A few copies 
«ma large paper, with ten (10) fine Photographic Portraits inserted 
8 $a nucl or collect 











Uniform with the Above, 
DORAN’S WORES._NINE VOLUMES. 
A) SNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 2 vols. 
Ti L@ QUEENS OF ENGLAND or tue House or Hanover, 
( the Wives of the Four Geo 7) 2 vols. 
MC YNARCHS RETIRED FRO USINESS. 2 vols. 
KN IGHTS aND THEIR DAYS. 1 vol. 
TA. BLE TRAITS, with something on them. 1 vol. 
HA bITS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching the 
M ekers of Both vol. 
Se ts, 9 vols. (in boxes,) cloth ten, ih half calf or half 
Turk ‘ey, $85; cloth vols. separately, $2 


PRAED’S POEMS. 

Ar eprint of + MOXONS,” which is the first London and only 
comp lete edition «f PRAED’S POEMS, containin many pieces 
befor: } unpublished , 2 be eg of the Poet, by his friend the 
Rev. \berpont Coler idge, and a Steel Portrait. 2 handsome vols. 
Crow: a 8vo., cloth ex tra, bevel boards, andgilt tops. Price, $4 50 
Half «talf or Turkey,,.--------++ gness0ssesseegeee sees evecese 8 00 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 Mercer Street, New York. 
For sale by Principal 2 *ooksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on reteipt of price by Pu, blisher. ~ 


THE CHURCH BOOKSTORE. 








W. H. KELL, EY & BROTHER, 
627 BR\ DADWAY. 


Large Stock of fine English ana! American Prayer Books. Also, 
an unusual number of New Chrisitmas 


SUNDAY-SOHCOL BOOKS. 


The Best Holiday Presents} to be Found Here. 


“KELLEYS,” G27. 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
CiFT AND JUVENILE BOOKS 
For the Coming Holidays. 
ROUTLEDGE, WARNE & ROUTLEDGE, 
Lonpon, 


Have just published the following beautifully Mustrated Gift 
and Juvenile Books which may be bad at their Branch Establish- 


ment, 

129 GRAND STREET, NEW YORE. 
(Epmuxp Batpwim, Agent.) 

I. HOME THOUGHTS AND HOME SCENES; a Book of ow 
nal Poems and Pictures; containing Thirty-five beautiful ll 
lustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, from Drawings 
by A. B. Houghton. The Poems by Jean Ingelow, Dora 
Gresawal,. Mn, Rad Tier, ane ye Rom. =~ 

- Edwards, Jennett Hum an e Author of Jo 
Halifax, Gentleman. _ 
Price in Cloth, $12. Full Morocco, $18. 
Lied ea Volume to Birket Foster’s Pictures of English 
pes. 

2, THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS, with copious 
Notes by Edward Wiiliam Lane, Illustrated by many Hundred 
Engrevings on Wood, from Designs by William Harvey—A 
New Edition, 3 Vols., 8vo.; Cloth, $20." (This beautifal Edi- 
tion hes been out of print for several years, and»is now repro- 
duced under the supervision of the original Publisher, Mr. 
Charles Knight.) 

3. GOLDEN LIGHT: being Scripture Histories for the Young, 
from The Old and New Testament, with Eighty Pictures, En- 

ved by the Brothers Dalziel, from Drawings by A. W. 
yes. Quarto, elegantly bound in Cloth, $4. 

4. THE WHITE BRUNSWICKERS ; or Reminiscences of School 
Boy Life. By Kev. H. C, Adams, author of the Cherry Stones, 
gc &c., with Eight lilustrations, Foolscap, 8vo., Cloth, 


5. FREAKS ON THE FELLS; or Three Months Rustication, and 
why I did not become a Sailor. By &. M. Ballantine, author of 
the Wild Man of the West, &c., &c. Foolscap, 8vo., Cloth, $1 75. 

6. FLORENCE; OR, THE ORPHAN WARD. By H. J. Wood, 
with Lilustrations. Foolscap, 8vo., Uloth, $1, 

7. ROSE AND KATE; or the Little Howards. Foolscap, 8vo., 
Cloth, 75 cts, 
SIO 6 a de diinicdedscaese -Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
New York..(EpMunpD BaLpwi, Agent,)..129 Grand 8t. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


CHARLES L. JONES, 

(Successor to T. J. Crowzn,) 
Publisher, Bookseller & Stationer, 
843 BROADWAY, mear 14th St. 


STANDARD WORKS 
In 
ELEGANT BINDINGS. 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
SPLENDID WRITING CASES, 


AND 
LADIES’ WORK BOXES, 
ELEGANT PEARL 


AND 
TORTOISE SHELL ARTICLES, 
BEAUTIFUL BRONZE GOOD8, 
RICH VELVET PRAYER BOOKS, &c., &c. 
THE RUGGLES GEMS, 
A collection of exquisite MINIATURE OIL PAINTINGS. 
All suitable for handsome 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


Autumn in America. 


THE RUGGLES GEMS. 


A Collection of Miniature and Cabinet Oil Paintings of American 
Scenery, painted from art 
BY RUGGLES. 


Venice Preserved. 
12 Cabinet Lorre ty Venetian Architecture, com: 


prising some 
of the finest views in the City of the Sea, from sketches made 
from Nature, 5 


BY RUGGLES. 
An appropriate 


BRIDAL, 
BIRTHDAY, 
or HOLIDAY PRESENT, 
Cc. L. JONES, 


Late Crowen’s, 843 Broadway. 


A UNIQUE AND TASTEFUL GIFT. 
GEMS FROM EUROPEAN PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Consisting of 100 highly-finished vings on Steel, from the 
best Pictures of themost selebrased Biptere Ancleat and Modern, 
among which will be found the choicest subjects of the following 
celebrated Painters :—Rubens, Carle Dolce, Raphael, Gerard Dow, 
Vavu Dyke, Berghem, Snyders, Teniers, Murillo, Veronese, Guido, 
Houthorot, Nouvermans, Guercino, Van de Velde, Georgione, 
Andrea del Sarto, Corregio, Rembrandt, &., &e. 
In 9 neat rort{follo $7 50, 











rice $7 
Just received, and for Sale by 
J. W. BOUTON,. 
importer'of Rare and 


Standard Books, 
48) Broadway, New York. 


<PuUrron 





A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 


770 BROADWAY, 


Corner Mintz Srrzer, 
NEW YORE, 
One block below Stewert’s. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


In the Various Departments of 
STANDARD, 


RELIGIOUS, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


aZsD 
JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


MANY OF THEM IN FINE BINDINGS, 
Prepared Expreasly for the 
HOLIDAY TRADE. 
RICH AND RARE 
BOOKS. 


{ Purchasers for the Holidays can gratify their 
tastes ; 








obtain the most El t Standard Books 
beautifully illustrated ; 


j 
{nana st cirasy oberboue 


{ whether for American or Imported Books; 
at the Rooms 


of the 
{ LONDON PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., 
{ 487 Broadway, New York, 487 } 


E 
M 
B 
L 
E 
M 
{ or by order, ber which 


e a descriptive 
rice list w <p . } 


be sent. 


S 





HENRY A. BROWN, Manager. 


GEN. P. E. 8S. S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY. 


NEW CIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 








THE PRAYER BOOK AND ITS STORY................5- $1 00 

FABRE WA eo sisinnsctiak sebevis Tl inds dee coceccrltdied 

MY ANGEL AND OTHER POEMS............0sceeeeseeves 2 

THE INVITED GUESTS, A Curistmas Story. Paper 10 

COSTER. « asbiied 0 deb de cMsbheedeobe dies sibde0 25 
TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS. Paper 10 cts, Musiin....... 25 
FOLD OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD SERIKS, in one vol..... 65 

Consisting of the following stories : 

Tue Curistmas PRESENT; THE Korg Makers; Tre [n- 
VITED Guests; HuLvan’s WEDDING Ring; St. MIcHAEL 
AND ALL ANGELS; TRANSPLANTED FLowgks; and the 
STray SHEEP. 

MARGIRB, A CHRISTMAS STORY.........0eeccecesenecsceecees 50 

COURTLAND CHILDREN... .....ccccccccccecccecseecncee 40 

BK QUEM 5. ose ce icc cet cect cc clea lewccesccocedevevesecuees % 


LAUKA CLIFFORD... isa ne sioner 
ao orders and Sy re Lm B ae 
- Duncan, eut ro 4 
- A VARIETY OF vai 
CHRISTMAS CARO 
FOR SALE AT THE DEPOSITORY. 


NO PIANO IS COM ETE iITHOUT 
Copies of the Following Elegant Works. 


“THE HOME CIRCLE.” A collection of Marche, Waltzes, 
Pol Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles, Contra Dances, Four 
Hand and Piano Gems. 2vole. “THE SHOWER OF 
PEARLS,” a collection of choice Duets, with Piano Accompani- 
ments. “THE SILVER CHOXD,” a collection of Bangs, Bullads, 
Quartets, Duets, &c., with Piano Accompaniments. “OPKFRATIC 
PEARLS,” aco vayeot Sed Le role A a — po ag cine 
Accompanimen each pla ; Cloth, ; Fu 

t, $4.00. Mailed post-paid, on recelpt of price, OLEVER 

ERSON d&. CU., Publishers, 277 Washington Street, 














THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. AR. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
palling st Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 





calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
ABIA.........-.+..-leaves Boston ....., Wedne % 
ihn 3sacedese leaves New York... Wednesda a Pee 4. 
CANADA ..........- leaves Boston..;.... ‘ednesday, 21. 
GA cccosccscses leaves New York... “Weaenay 23. = 
Bas ovceheneeel leaves Boston......Wed , Jan. 4 
AUSTRALASIAN.. leaves New York... Wednesday, Jan. 11. 





FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ..,.$112 50 | Second Cabin Passage. .... 865 
pagable,.in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


owners of will not be accountable for , OF 
Valosbles unless Bilis of Lading, having the value —— — 5 are 
signed therefor. 
For Freight. or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Steam Weekly to Liverpool, 
TOVCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 


THH LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 





Btesmshivs as Prollows: 
' 6 4» a Saturday, Dec. 24. 
KANGAROO, grapes ole ees cee eeecedon Saturday, Dec. 81. 
CITY OF LONDON  ceemnednaanenatal Saturday, Jan. 7. 


and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 
Rates ot Fassage * 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 


Fanet CABIN.......-.-++- $80 OO | SrmmRAGB............... $32 50 
a be London, ...85 00 Do. to London.... 35 50 
Se 95 Do. ‘to Paris....... 40 50 

De. to Hamburgh.90 00 Do. to Hamburgh. 87 50 


ers torwarded also to Paris, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, &c., at equally low rates. 
Fares from Y es oan or Queenstown, 1st Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 


And those om wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
here at these rates. 
These Steamers have superior accommodation for and 
experienced Surgeons. They are built in Water-tight Iron 
Bectlo ons, and have Patent Fire Annibilators on board. 


Agen 3 Water Br ormation 7 Liverpool to Wiru1am Inman 
ater _o— ra lasgow to to. Atex. Matocotm, 5 8t 
mae Bay to C. ew De D. Szrmour & Co. 
Lend to tives & Maowe ba William St. ; in Paris to 
— Daco 48 Rue Notre Haine e8 Victoires,” Place de la 
in Philadelphia, to Joun G, Dax, 111 Walnut Street; or 

ay the the Gompany’ 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 





LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
PASSAGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street, Hew, Terk. 


Drafts on England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
= ged LENE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, sail every ten days. 


Moume to the Olt Ooeutr, wats teeeias sehen aeeetalopty te 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 


PAOKBTS.FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
HE following ships will cave Havre on the 2ist, and New 
York on, the 1st of each mon.-.., a8 follows : 


From . *% York, Brom Havre, 





wee +t... tcc oe ene 
ar —— ls it etre November 
Voce ee it ova anh Bene 
Mow ke. ff ek ei 


They are all first-class vessels, a with all mamoeans articles 


for the comfort and convenience ee 
by men of experience in the trade. of passage is soge ia $100, 
without wines and liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any 
charges but those actually incurred, 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl 8t, 
SS 


JUDSON’S WORM TEA. 


HOYT’S HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR. 

It does not affect the colour of the natural, hair, but acts on 
that which is turned gray, and makes it so perfectly natural that 
no one would know you ever had a gray hair, 

HOYT’S IMPERIAL COLOURING CREAM changes light 
and red hair to a beautifal dark brown. 

HOYT’S MINNEHAHA HAIR GLO8s, oniae to any Hair 

in use. Sold by Druggists.' Circulars sent free. 
JOSEPH HOYT & CO., 
No. 10 University Place,’ New York. 


LUXURIANT HAIR FOR ALL, 











Bogle’s Hyperion Fimid............... Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’ 8 z atic Eimie Tine 2.0. ET New and Superb. 
Bogle’s Wigs and Hair Work................ New Improvements. 

Surpass all others. Cheapest, best and most reliab! Try! 
convinced. W. 


202 Washington street, Bosta 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Steamship Company. 
To LONDON, from Pier 21, North River, New York, 
Steamship LOW A, SATURDAY, Dec. 51. 
For passage, at $65, $45, and $20 in Gold, 
Apply to CHAS. A. WHITNEY, 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


MAIL STHAMERS TO FRANOE DIRECT. 


THE sree TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S NEW 
- LINE OF FIRST-CLASS SIDE WHEEL STEAMSHIPS BE- 
' TWEEN NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 


The first five splendid vessels intended to be uprs this 
favourite route. or the Continent are the followin 





WASH! eres 3,204 tons ........ H, P. 
LAFAYETTE.......... 3,204 tons .......: 900 H. P. 
wetneae osansuceseee Oe) ee 900. i. P. 

Kat IES. Boilding)........900 H. P. 
NAPOLEON CORRE, Building) ......1,100. H. P. 


Until the completion of the entire: list, the service will be = 


formed by the WASHINGTON, A. Duchesne; LAFAYETTE, A 
Bocande, as follows: 
From New York to Havre. 
Aes 0 cunan cn Sep 0006 Wednesday, 4th Jan.,1865. 
WIE v6 ce deve cv coqnen te , Wednesday, 1st Feb., 1885. 
NC ir Wednesday, 1st Mar. 1865. 
Ty SS Wednesday, 20th Mar., 1865. 


First Oabin (inclading table w _—_ 
Second Cabin (including tabie betrod i or $80. 
Payable in gold, or its equivalent in Unite States currency. 
MEDICAL ATTENDANCE PRREE OF CHARGE. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
George Mackemzie, Agent, 7 Broadway, New York. 
At Paris—No. 12 Boulevard des Capucines (Grand Hotel). 
At Havre—William Iselin & Co. 


Steam Between New York and Liverpool. 
CUNARD LINE. 





From New York to Liverpool, direct, 
Sidon, Mecla, 
Olympus, Méedar. 


Steerage paseage from New York, $45 Currency. From’ Liver- 
pool $30 Gold, ‘or equivatent in Currency. 
For Passage apply to WILLIAMS & GUION, 
29 Broadway. N.Y. 
_.—.—/§OR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
SEPT a Nar sexing Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 


» CORVICA, Capt. Lz Mzssunmer, 





BER Ose for Seanbeve ports, from the Company’s Wharf, at Jersey bole 


Mowpay. aves seeeeess JOM, 2.—MONDAY. ..... 0006 - «aan, 30,,1965 | ERADEBCK. 
6 mon: to Nadien.. cesgocenacocdedansshaubithecsbeede 
Payable in Gold or ite equivalent. ’ 
nates hie 


SHE TS Goan, coe 


KISSINGEN AND VICHY WATERS 
Are prescribed by the faculty in cases of 
DYSPEPSIA, DISORDERS OF LIVER, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, ‘&c. 
These, and all other mineral waters for which a demand may 
arise, are kept on —— and sold in pint and half-pint bottles, 
at 808 B way, and in Caswell and ‘a Drug Store, Fifth 


Avenue Hotel. 
HANBURY SMITH, M.D. 


A “Cough,” ‘* Cold,” or 
Irritated Throat, 
If allowed to progress, results in{@f@) yGH NS) 
serious Pulmonary amd Bronchial af- 
he fections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHBES’® 
Reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the enuine Brown’s BRONCHIAL TRocHEs which have 
proved their efiicacy. 
Among the many eminent Singers who use the ‘‘ Troches,” and 
p-igek - ae ; angte tage ber we ims entien Miss Louise 
e, Mr. Ains ‘ook, and others of the talian r 
Covent Garden, p Anny % _™ 
A Branch House is in London for the sale of “‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,” which have been so justly celebrated thro 
= the re States sind the _ Provinces. 7 — value fie 
m proved Ly an experience of many years, an ey are high 
soosumnended’ and prescribed by medical men and others ot 
eminence. Price 35 cts. per Box. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass 
Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 
Loxpvon Deport, 205, Hiex-Hotsorn, W. C, 


ELLUC’S ey ANGELIQUE 


WASH.) 
THE BEST AND PLEASANTEST PREPARATION FOR 
CLEANSING AND PRESERVING THE TEETH 
AND GUMS, 
And the only known ao Free rrom Acrp that will effectual- 
ly dissolve the hard tarter that attac’ the — of the teeth. 
Prepared only 


hes to 
DELLUC & Co. 
635 Broadway, 














QOWN 
Biguoa 





tical Chemists. 
Importers and Manufacturers of first quality Drags, Perfumery, 


Toilet Articles, &c., &c. 
COLTON 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION 











HEALTH, DO 
HE AR SUPPLIES F d 
ecie by aea tae tea artes 
1 ; 
o pritich and French troops use 
reader of this “notice” cannot 
arose s. oie fet 





to $0. ‘Ma Lan enclosing te ean ead i will 
m e, f 

mail free of expense. Man will keep medi- 
Gnas cm bend beemene cash eiakee ho-noete ~ 28 On 
other persons’ make. 85 cen cents, and $1 pe ber of 


OrterxatTzD the use of the NITROUS CEDE GAS, by which | gy, 
teeth are extracted without the least _ Testimonials can 
“be seen at our office. Office No. AD " 
Entrance a 8th Street. 
Gone SEE TO. YOUR OWN NOT 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Having determined to carry over no heavy Goods, beg to an- 
nounce their usual 


WINTER BEDUCTION 


ON ALL 


FALL AND WINTER 


CLOTHINC, 
to continue in its operation until the close of the year. 


As the present indications favour an additional rise in the value 
of all Woollen Fabrics, we would commend this opportunity to 
the attention of all buyers of WINTER WEAR. 


This Repvction will apply alike to the 
CUSTOM, READY MADE AND FURNISHING DEPA RT 
MENTS 
of both our stores. 
Broadway, Corner Grand St. 
Broadway, Oorner Warren St. 


THE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL DISPLAY 


or 
HOLIDAY GOODS, 
SUCH AS 
Glassware, Porcelain, Bronzes, Clocks, 
Toys, etc., 
AT HINRICH’S 


Late Werckmeister’s, 150 Broadway, up an is NOW READY 
for the inspection of customers and the publie generally. 
An early call is respectfully solicited. 


FURS! 








FURS! 
FURS! 

LADIES and MISSES’ FINE FURS in Mink, Sable, Ermine, 
— and Siberian Squirrel, in variety of style at prices to suit 

e times. 

GENTLEMEN’S FUR CAPS, Mufflers and Gauntlets, in Otter, 
Sea} and Beaver, Polar Bear, White and Red Fox, Wolf, Buffalo 
and Fancy Robes, all of our own importation, and man: re, 

BURKE, 
210 Broadway. 


FRENCH FLANNEL & ARMY TRAVELLING SHIRTS 
ae SHIRTS, superior make, made to measure, $36 and $42 
r dozen. 

PCH SILK SCARF3, the latest styles, from $1 to $3,50. 

American Patent Steel Collars, 75 cents each, 
Winter Under Clothing, Hosiery, Suspenders, Handkerchiefs, 





Be | and Gloves, at moderate prices. 


a Superior Linen Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands for fami- 
ly Shirt — 
PARRISH, 328 Canal st., near Broadway, N.Y. 


RESS TRIM™MINGS.—Now Styles in Cloaks 
and dress ornaments, just received from Paris. Also, wide 
ey buckles, velvet ribbons and trimming ribbons, black 
etland and barege veils. N.B.—French corsets at reduced 

At Elger’s, Nos. 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th-st., 





prices. 
east side. 


Ot he GLOVES, GLOVES,—Kid, Cloth 
and Fleecy Lined, in great variety ; also, Ladies and Misses 
Merino Vests and Drawers, Winter » Mittens, Leggings, 
oe, Sont Scarfs, Saxony and Yarn »,&¢., at low prices. 

B.—Ladies’ Undressed Kids, at Elger’ 's Cheap Store, Nos. 
880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th-st., east side. 


For the Holidays, Ge to HARRIS’S. 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY 
A GOOD PAIR OF FRENCH KID GLOVES, 
For $1,50 and $1,75, 
GO TO HARRIS’S, No, 873 Broadway, Corner of 18th Street. 
BE ECONOMICAL AND TR YD 
THE UND RESSED SEAMLESS, 
ThE Bast RIMTING KID GLOVE 
ALSO, A FULL ASSORTMENT OF MISSES’ and CHILD. 
REN’S KID "GLOVES. 





oie 








KENDALL'S 


Is a rare compound of stimula’ 
5: INE tracts trom Flower, Roots and lotion for 


WTH, BEAUTY, and PERMA- 
NENT VIGOU ay the the HAIR, 
The Public can rely upon the 


AMBOLINE 
(being all the Proprietors claim for it. It 
jours OUT! cares tres all 80 ee HAIR FALLING 

wv = the ‘Head has been 

& Bald for von in many instances. 

sf It is the yery best article in the market, 

peand one trial will satisfy any one of the 

, truth of what we state. 

Prepared only by WARING & CO., 35 Dey Strat, New Yor. 
For Sale by all Druggists throughout se United States and 



















THE GREAT ENGLISH RHMEDY FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIS™. 
from the above complaints, either of recent 
vised ‘to une Blair's 's Gout and 
}Bhcumatic 5 . They ¢an be rélied as the most 
fe an eftetan remedy ever gerd eth pua-end here wn 
years the. greatest 


Prepared in vagus o eae and for sale 
b vie C. WELLS & CO..1 118 Franklin 8t 
abn party Druggists. Price $1 50 

or, aa probe ssn e@ name and 


Strand; ‘London,”’ to be im- 


dress “ 
a tol sO stamp affixed to each box of the 


ressed upon the 
vommine medicine, 





DIVIDEND NOTICE, 
HE FINAL DIVIDEND due upon . Estate of the late 
T Edward Milford, will be paid b 


JAMES E. FALCONER, 
| No. 17 Jess aat., N.Y. X. 


MORSE’S Pi.t.6. 


<?t> ee 








o<n causes. 









































= — ——SS ae = 
* . tA ha a a ’ 
The two Ajaces, brave Idomen years have played it ns the “double” of the great actor, and 
Th’ Rory a deus’ wartlke 069, on his death (in 1618) have become Mon A re gee of the part 
Or by the prompting of some Heav'n-taught seer, as & matter of right. ‘The on death of Bur 
Or by their own advent’rous ci y led. printed by the Shakspeare ty from a manuscript in 
To whom great Heetor of the glancing helm: these | possession of the lute Mr. Heber, makes pointed reference to 
- Think not, _ wife, that by such — 4 sl the actor’s Hamlet, with a hint at his physical peculiarities. 
y heart has ne’er been wrung; but I sho u scant of breath 
To face the men and long-rob’d dathes of Troy, Shalt ory ae Sav a poos oes eh As death. 
If, like a coward, I could shun the fight. 
Nor could my soul the lessons of my youth 4 It may be noted too that the same poem ae to = actor & 
So far forget, whose boast it still has been com ym 4 appellation which an age fitted to 
In the fore-front of battle to be found, Da : 
Charg’d with my father’s glory and mine own. England’s great Roscius! for what Roscius 
Yet in my inmost soul too well I know, ‘Was unto Rome that Burbadge was to us! 
The day must come when this our sacred Troy, ; How did his speech become him, and his pace 
And Priam’s race, and Priam’s royal self, Suit with his speech, and every action ey 
Shall in one common ruin be o’erthrown, Them both alike, whilst not a word did fall 
But not the thoughts of Troy’s impending fate, be ys coat — ey mer tere go Fa ale 
Nor Hecuba’s nor royal Priam’s woes, oe poy eon ym ctamgy oy ty oe ae 
Nor loss of brethren, numerous and brave, Of his assault, hebad fet fall his dart, 
: Be aceply:welug iny Heart us tanger of th Bee Bees een knees ent, to peevent this wong, 
: > ee ing my heart as th wi ew, and, to prevent this wro 
Caiwm, non anumum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. Thy Gaye of fresdoss lost, and led ‘Liway . He first made seizure on thy woudrous tongue og 
A weeping captive by some brass-clad Greek ; Then on the rest; "twas easy: by degrees 
Vou. 42. NEW YORK, DECEMBER 24, 1864. No. 62. Haply in Argos, at a mistress’s beck, The slender ivy twines the hugest trees. 
= Condemn’d to ply the loom, or water draw From the mention made here of the manner of his death, it 
From Hypereia’s or Messéis’ fount, : has been inferred that Burbadge was stricken fatally with pa- 
Ritevature. Heart-wrung, by stern necessity constrain’d. ralysis, which in the first instance affected his speech. 
ais Then they who see thy tears perchance may say, further hint as to the actor’s personal appearance may be 
Lo! this was Hector’s wife, who, when eo | fought gathered from the lines, 
CHRISTMAS. oe pleine ein | Ber — ant yar Thy stature small, but every thought and mood 
BY WILLIAM WINT us may they speak; and thus t ef renew 
? oH For loss of hin, Who salght have bees thy shield. Might throughly from thy face be understood. 
Mary pom, have your way! To rescue thee from slaw'ry’s bitter hour. Tribute is paid to the high position of Burbadge by Ben 
Thrill us, lovely, laughing eyes! Oh may I sleep in dust, ere be condemn’d Jonson in his “Bartholomew Fair ;” and the passage con- 
Turn December into May, To hear thy cries, and see thee dragg’d away?” taining this makes allusion to another Shakspearean actor of 
Underneath these frosty skies. Thus as he spoke, great Hector stretch’d his arms | fame, Nathaniel Field. 
Sh ut a your nay sa Siar antamekenacesyeaag re, | wh LMM yf, Mier Lien «eet et 
FB cect ots ~~ in thal nem d by the brazen helm and horse-hair plume, Lonterd Lontharkeah” Wook nen you by that, sir ? 
rey * ping a st , Ee mecned, fearful, on the watslots oe we Cokes. Your best actor, your Field. 
’ . A . 
oe Ga cisaucremeee. cola it ye ha 7 The Roscius Anglicanus, asmall octavo pamphlet written by 
Laugh, ye grown-up children, too! “2 All glitt’ring, on the ‘und: then kissd his child Downes, prompter to the plavers who, after the Restoration, 
hat though, sober in your glee, ‘And danc’d him in his arms: then thus to Jove assembled at the Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s [nn Fields, 
Sweet old memories glimmer through, ‘And to th’ Immortals all address’d his pray'r : under Davenant’s patent, contains a brief history of the stage 
Of the days that used to be! “ Grant, Jove, and all ye Gods, that this m 20n - {from 1660 to 1706. But for this little work, the world would 
May be, as I the dacnest nia of Troy y know liitle of theatrical occurrences in the days of Charles 
Twine your brows with myrtle leaves, For valour fam’d his country’s guardian King; and James the Second. ‘ Hamlet” was the first play of Shakk- 
Tf the roses all are dead r That men may say This youth surpesses tar . speare’s acted at the Duke’s Theatre, and it was one of Dave- 
Tis a thankless heart that grieyes His father, when they sce him from the fight, nant’s earliest productions. “ Sir William Davenant,” says 
Over days of pleasure fled. From slaughter’d foes with bloody spoils of war Downes, “taught the players the representation of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Returning to rejoice his mother’s heart!” as he had seen it before the Civil on ui si.whe succeed+ 
There are buds that yet shall ope, Thus saying in his mother’s arms he plac’d Ning tragedy for many years gained more money and reputation 
| There are flowers that yet shall blow, His child: she to her t bosom clasp’d to the company than this.” Mr. Betterton, the leading actor 
! Sweeter than the faded hope, Smiling through tears; with eyes of pitying love of the company, sustained the part of Hamlet, and his per- 
Or the dream of Long Ago. Hector beheld, and press’d her hand. and thus formance invariably attracted a large audience. Actors, it is 
‘Address’d her——* Dearest, wring not thus my heart! well known, set much store upon the traditions of their pre- 
Buds of promise, rich and rare— For till my day of destiny 's come Gecessors, submitting to be governed in this respect by a sort 
Flowers, the types of perfect bliss— No man may take my life; and when it comes {of unwritten law. The fact thatgreat A., in a past generation, 
Opening in a purer air Nor brave nor coward can escape that da in a particular part, did or said a certain thing in a certain 
P And a brighter clime thar this. But go thou home, and plysthy househol “cares way, is accounted a sufficient reason for little B. saying or 
The Sonn and distaff and appoint thy maids J doing the same thing in the same part ata later period. It is 
: Ring the joy-bells, all around ! Their sev’ral tasks: and leave to men of Troy alleged that the received method of presenting the part of 
" Hail the sacred Christmas morn ! And. chief of all to me, the toils of war.” Hamlet was handed down to Mr. Betterton in a direct line 
e For the peace of life is found, Thus as he spoke, his horsebair-plumad helin from the poet, Mr. Betterton benefitted by the instructions of 
K And the hope of heaven is born. Great Hector took: and homeward turn’d his wife Davenant, and Davenant spoke with the air of one having 
d With faltring steps and shedding scalding tears. authority. As Mr. Downes the prompter says quaintly, ‘ Mr. 
y Peace—for every weary heart, Arriv'd at valiant Hector’s well-built house Betterton took every particle of Hamlet trom Sir William 
. Hope—for every struggling soul, Her inaidens press’d around her; and in | Davenant, who had seen Mr. Taylor, who was taught by Mr. 
h Joy—that never can depart, ‘Arose at once the sympathetic grief, | Shakspeare himeelf”” Downes, of course, only wrote from 
8 ove—to consecrate the whole! For Hector, yet alive, his household mourn’d hearsay, he knew nothing of himself about the matter. It is 
8, Deeming he never would again return ? — if ee —_ _before eae — 
s. - , ‘aylor how to play ; Taylor not being in complete 
“ HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. Safe from the fight, by Grecian hands unharm’d. possess on of the part until th 2 death of Burbadge. But 
m BY THE EARL OF DERBY. TET Hat ATT te ned, e ag ae seen ——— play Hamlet — 
nslated mner’s Iliad enough, and it is likely that Burbadge had the benefit o' 
ae from Hi 4 THE STAGE HAMLET. Shakspeare’s instructions how the character should be 
So spoke the ancient dame: and Hector straight Some people, misled by their love for the notion of Shaks-| presented, and Taylor, following Burbadge’s manner pretty 
Through the wide streets his rapid steps retrac’d. peare’s surpassing greatness, are unwilling to believe that he| closely, enabled Davenant to give to Betterton, and so on to 
But when at last the mighty city’s length ever did anything as anybody else would do it. They fomget|his successors, much of the original method of the first 
t. Was travers’d, and the Scan gates were reach’d that a great genius is always practical, adaptable, protean, | Hamlet. 
Whence was the outlet to the plain, in haste universal ; that it is only the small celebrity who is afraidto| In 1671 a new theatre was built for the Duke’s company in 
Running to meet him came his priceless wife, stir from one particular attitude, and prefers to stand soleuznly | Salisbury Court, Fleet street. This was the Dorset Garden 
‘ Eétion’s faye eed fair Andromache; aloof with folded arms, lest some doubt concerning his claim | Theatre, the site having been part of the garden of the Earl 
‘D- Eétjon, who from Thebes Cilicia sway’d, to consideration should arise—just a3 a man with an acci-|of Dorset in Queen Blizabeth’s time. Mr. Betterton’s Hamlet 
Thebes, at the foot of Placos’ wooded heights. dental rent in his garment hesitates about shifting his position | still continued to attract the town, ard about this time the 
—= His child to Hector of the brazen helm for fear tbe disclosure of his misadventure should ensue. The|éharacter of Ophelia was sustained by Mrs. Betterton. The 
Was giv’n in marriage; she it was who now small genius cannot afford to be common-place: the great can} play, as performed, appears to have been most injudiciously 
Met him, and by her side the nurse, who bore, afford to be and to do anything. y i abridged. The noble lines which follow— 
= Clasp’d to her breast, his all unconscious child, However d and shocking many of his admirers may my ' 
He Hector’s lov’d infant, fair as morning star ; deem it, therefore, to Shakspeare, the shaping of his immortal Angels and ministers of grace, defend us 
Whom Hector call’d Scamandrius, but the rest words to suit them to the stage, the players, and the public of} are omitted, and the actor continues immediately 
aS pevceeg of his sire, his time, was prtengg: ges a simple and ie gmp sort of — What may this mean 
e matchless chief, the only prop of Troy. ness. us, i en and repressed in one direction, 2 
It Silent he smil’d as on his bey - Bap * revenged itself by bursting out more resplendently than ever ‘Tyet thon, dead eowne, agate Se comnpleve steel? Arc. 
NG But at his side Andromache, in tears, in another. The poet had to please his time as well as him-| The speech of the players is also left out. 
18e8. Hung on his arm, and thus the chief address’d : self; to put money in his pocket; to live to please that he} Of the personal appearance of Betterton, Anthony Aston, 
een “ Dear Lord, thy dauntless spirit will work thy doom:| might please to live. Is it likely he condescended to fret | who published a supplement to Cibber’s “ Life,” gives a very 
Nor hast thou pity on this thy helpless child, about these conditions of his life? rely he was too supreme disparaging account. The great actor is described as labour- 
ket, Or me forlorn, to be thy widow soon: a philosopher. So, a new play being wanted, he took the|ing under an ill figure, being clumsily made, with a large 
‘the For thee will all the Greeks with force combin’d measure of the compere for the characters, as a tailor might | head, a bull neck, round shoulders, and short arms, which he 
Assail and slay: for me, ’twere better far, jot down their bodily proportions, with a view to the provi-|seldom raised above his waist; he avoided much action, and 
ORK. Of thee bereft, to lie beneath the sod ; ding for them new dvublets and trunks ; and when, with some | had a way of lodging his left hand in his breast. His eyes 
and Nor comfort shall be mine, if thou be lost, notions in his head of a tragedy to be called “ Hamlet,” he,| were small, his face broad and scarred with the small-pox. 
But endless grief; to me nor sire is left, as it were, threw a tape round Mr. Burbadge, the leading ac-| He was corpulent, with thick legs and large feet. His voice 
Sun Nor honour’d mother ; fell Achilles’ nand tor of the period, and found him decidedly full about the re-| was “low and grumbling, yet he could tune it by an artful 
My sire Eétion slew, what time his arms gion of the waist, he determined that his Prince 9f Denmark| climax, which enforced universal attention even from the fo 
The po ulous city of Cilicia raz’d, should be of corresponding contour, and “fat and scant of and orange girls,” While it was often wished that he would 
cent The lo y-gated hebes ; he slew indeed, breath,” needing the Queen’s napkin to rub his moist brows | resign the part of Hamlet to some younger actor, Mr. Aston 
amd But stripp’d him not; he reverenc’d the dead ; with, after the exercise of fencing. : acknowledges that no one - could bave pleased the town 
no And o’er his body, with his armour burnt, For Richard Burbadge was no doubt the actor who intro- | 80 well :—‘ he was rooted.in their opinion, he was the Phesnix 
—_ A mound ; and the mountain nymphs, duced “Hamlet” to the ange Of his age when he did this | of the stage, the most extensive actor, from Alexander to Fal- 
aos The progeny of egis-bearing Jove, there is some question. . Collier, who has diligently in- | staf’; if I was to write of him all day I should still remember 
eale Planted around his tomb a grove of elms. veati this, as most other matters relating to Shakspeare | fresh matter in his behalf.” . 
St There were sev’n brethren in my father’s house; and times, conjectures that the player was born about| Aston’s criticism is not very flattering to the physical pe- 
All in one day they fell, amid their herds 1567, or three years later than the poet whose heroes he per. culiarities of Betterton. Kneller’s portrait of the great actor, 
and And fleecy flocks, by fierce Achilles’ hand. 80) “ Hamlet” was first performed in the winter of 1601 | however, which Uibber certifies to be “extremely like,” exhi- 
b im- My mother, Queen of Placos’ wooded height, or the spring of 1602. Burbadge would be then in the vigour | bits 9 grand head, with handsome strongly-marked features, 
the Brought with the captives here, he soon releas’d of life and at the height of his reputation. On the authority | broad manly brow, and fine expressive eyes; altogether, 
For costly ransom; but by Dian’s shafts of Wright’s “ Historia Histrionica” (1699), it has been sug-| petting away the cloud of curly wig which surrounds the 
She, in her father’s house was stricken down. gested that Joseph Tsylor was the original Hamlet ; but al-| head, a very admirable stage face. Oibber says that Better- 
But, Hector, thou to me art all in one, though Wright mentions Taylor as performing the part “in-|ton’s person was suitable to his voice: more manly than 
late Sire, mother, brethren! thou, my wedded love! comparably well,” he doesnot state that’ Taylor was its first | sweet; that he was of the middle height, inclining to be cor- 
Then pitying us, within the tow’r remain, representative, If, as Mr. Collier supposes, Taylor was not|pulent, of a serious and penstnesing aspect, his limbs of 
Nor make thy child an orphan, and thy wife bora until lt clear he was too young at the date of the | athletic form. “ Yet,” he winds up with, “however formed, 
Zz A hapless widow ; by the fig-tree here roduction of the play to have sustained its chief character. | there arose from the harmony of the whole, a commanding 
Array thy troopes $e here the city Wall, urbadge was b likely to have resigned so prominent}mien of majesty which the fairer faced, or, as Shakspeare 
Easiest of access, most invites assault. and ap, Mees 6 tyro in the as Tay-|calls them, the ‘curled ngs’ of his time, ever wanted 
Thrice haye their boldest chiefa this point assail’d, lor muat hare then. Taylor may, how in later ” 
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Hamlet seems to have been Betterton’s most esteemed per-| breast, and to hold up a miniature of the other hung locket- 
formance, though Steele, in the Tatler (No. 167), lavishes ex-| wise round the Queen's neck, This last plan, though the 
traordi praise upon his Othello. It was his how- | most convenient, inasmuch as it dispenses with the necessity 
ever, which induced Mr. Pepys to cry out ecstatically, “ It’s| for a scene expressly painted for the occasion, is by no means 
the best acted part ever done by mortal man.” Mr. Booth,|the most correct, ‘The small band portraits generally used 
playing the Ghost to Betterton’s confessed that he was | could hardly convey the full length portraiture implied in the 
80 awed by the sight of the great actor’s affected terror and | words Rie; 
amazement, that he could hardly proceed with his part. It A station like the herald ana 
had been custo with many Hamlets to indulge in much oo geen on y pap oning me vn 2 , 
vociferation, to exhibit extreme rage and fury at the appear- Combinasion Sn 8 form inde 
ance of the shadow of the departed. king. Mr. Addison once 
inguired why Hamlet should be inso violent 2 passion with 
the Ghost, which, though it might have astonished, clearly 
had not provoked aim? Booth, playing the Ghost to Wilks’s 
Hamlet, rebuked him for his needless vehemence : “| thought, 
Bob, you wanted to play at fisticuffs with me; you bullied 
where you ought to have revered.” He then proceeded to 
explain how differently Betterton had played the part, adding 
enthusiastically, “ But divinity hung round that man.” To 
this Wilks replied, with a happy modesty, “ that. Mr. Better- 
ton and Mr. Booth could always act as they pleased ; but that, 
for ahaa poor part, he mus} be content to do as well as he 
could. 

Cibber describes Betterton’s monner of rendering this por- 
tion of the play: “ He opened the scene with a pause of mute 
amazement, then rising slowly to a solemn trembling voice he 
made the Ghost equally terrible to the spectator as to himself, 
and in the descriptive part of the natural emotions which the 
ghastly vision gave him, the boldness of his expostulation was 
t.ill governed by decency and manly, but not braving ; his 
voice never rising to that seeming outrage or wild defiance of 
what he naturally revered.” hat Betterton desired far 
more than the applause of his hearers was their attentive 
silence ; he maintained that there were sa | ways of extorting 
loud expressiuns of pleasure from an audience, but that to 
keep them hushed and quiet was the result of truth and merit 
solely.. From his first entrance upon the scene he took fall 
possession of the esteem and regard of the house, seeming to 
seize upon the eyes and ears even of the most giddy and in- 
advertent. “To have talked or looked another way would 
then have been thought insensibility or ignorance. In all his 
soliloquies of moment, the strong intelligence of his attitude 
and uspect drew you into such an impatient e, that you 
almost imbibed the sentiment with your eye ‘ore the ear 
could reach it.” 

One critic notes that during Betterton’s representation of 

it had frequently been noticed that the countenance of 
the actor, which was naturally ruddy and sanguine, in the 
scene of the third act where the Ghost men from the effegt 
of sudden amazement and horror turned instantly as pale as 
his neckcloth, while his whole body was seized with an irre- 
pressible trembling. The cunning of the scene was 80 
strongly brought home to the audience, “that the blood 
seemed to shudder in their veins Jikewise, and they in some 
measure partook of the astonishment and horror with which 
they saw this excellent actor affected.” In the Tatler (No. 
* 74), September, 1709, we find bir. Greenleafaddressing Bicker- 
staif on a performance of Hamlet; “ Had you been to-night at 
the play-house you would have seen the force of action in 
perfection; your admired Mr. Betterton behaved himself so 
well, that though now above seventy, he acted youth, and by 
the prevalent power of proper manner, gesture, and voice, 
appeared throughout the whole drama a young man of great 
expectation, vivacity, and enterprise. The soliloquy where 
he began the celebrated sentence of ‘ To be or not to be,’ —the 
expostulation where he explains with his mother in her closet, 
—the noble ardour after seeing his father’s ghost, and his 
generous distress for the death of Ophelia, are each of them 
circumstances which dwell strongly upon the minds of the 
audience, and would certainly affect their behaviour on any 
parallel occasion in their own lives.” 

After the death of Betterton, the part of Hamlet seems to 
have been generally sustained by Wilks, who, though an actor 
of grace and feeling rather than of force and intensity, seems 
to have given general satisfaction to his audience. No doubt, 
however, he was far beneath both Betterton who preceded him 
and Garrick who followed him in the part. Booth contented 
himself with the part of the Ghost, in which he gained extra- 
ordinary fame from his deep deliberate tones, his noiseless 
tread, and the solemnity of his demeanour. One of Booth’s 
admirers stated that when present at a representation of 
“ Hamlet” long afier the actor’s death, as soon as there had 
been mention of the Ghost, he felt a return of the peculiar awe 
and terror with which Booth’s performance of the part had 
always inspired him; he was soon cured of this sensation, 
however, by the ghosts after Booth. Qnin upon one occasion 
undertook the part, and endeavoured to imitate Booth’s man- 
ner as closely as he well could. 

Wilks acquired great fame by his recitation of the speech at 
the third act, as indeed did Barry, whose noble figure and 
touching voice were of especial advantage to him at this por- 
tion of the play. “But Garrick is admitted to have risen supe- 
rior to all rivalry; bis rapid oe of feature and expressiun 
during his se)f-questioning and upbraiding, bis tempest of fury 
at the thought of his uncle’s crime, subsiding into the deepest 
woe as his father’s loss returned with fresh force to his recol- 
lection, and the earnestness with which he planned to cafch 
the conscience of the King by means of the play, distanced all 
competitors. “ He filled the whole soul of the spectator, and 
transcended the most finished idea of the poet,” cried Hanna 
More, enthusiastically. But in the great scene with Ophelia, 
Garrick was considered to be too rude aad boisterous, and the 
critics generally preferred the tenderer manner of Wilks and 
Barry. The address to the players ad been omitted in all 

versions of “ Hamlet” from Betterton’s time, until Gar- 
bad the sense to restore it, though he was guilty of 
tampering with the play in me 4 other most shameful ways. 
Wilks never spoke this speech therefore. Garrick’s delivery 
of it was striking and intelligent, but was considered to be 
wanting in dignity.’ His manner was said to be rather that 
of- stage-manager and teacher of acting than that of a 
princely patron and monitor. Henderson was admitted to 
speak the lines “ with less of the pedagogue and more of the 
gentieman.” When the Xing rises, an ~— tragedy of 
the “ Mousetrap” to an abrupt conclusion, it was G 
constant practice to pull out a white handkerchief and twirl it 
ae veliemenily as he hurriedly paced the stage and uttered 


For some must and some must 
Thus runs the world away. a 


soe trick which Hamlets of our own time have deemed 
Ww  H perpetuation. 
In the closet scene at the commencement of the speech 

























































































admired it, and afterwards adopted it. In the scene where 
Hamlet answers Polonius—“ Sianders, sir,’—Kemble, to give a 
stronger expression of his wildness, tore the leaf out of the 
book. Garrick had always repeated, “the mobled queen?” 
after the player, as in doubt of the propriety or meaning of 
the term. Kemble echoed the words as in sympathy. In the 
scene with Ophelia, he pronounced the word lisp lispingly, 
lithp, “a refinement below him,” says Mr. Boaden, bis bio- 
—, Henderson and Kemble in the speech to Horatio 
eferr 
7 Aye, in my heart of heart, as I do thee. 
Garrick gave it differently, “ heart of heart. Garrick in the 
play scene threw out as a wild piece of rant 
The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. 
Kemble and Henderson uttered the words with a reflective 
air, applying them to Hamlet's own case. The stately march 
from Guildenstern to Rosencrants, presenting the pipe to the 
latter, with the words 
I do beseech you, 
was an innovation of Kemble’s; as also was the kneeling 
down to pronounce the adjuration to the Queen in the closet 
scene— 














































































Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


When “Hamlet” was played at Covent Garden in 1793, 
with some attempt at correctness of costume and stage 
decoration, a sort of compromise was effected, There was a 
half-length portrait of the late king upon the wall, and the 
Queen wore upon her wrist, as a bracelet, a miniature of the 
reigning monarch, Mr. Macready, when the appliances of the 
theatre permitted it, adopted the unquestionably correct plan 
of drawing the Queen’s attention to the pictures of her two 
husbands upon the tapestry. The throwing down the chair 
in this scene to add to the excitement consequent on the Ghost’s 
re-appearance, is a very old tradition. Garrick (accord- 
ing to Ireland) even went so far as to have a chair expressly 
me with tapering feet so that it might fall instantly upon 
a touch, 

Garrick was in the habit of receiving a number of curious 
letters from eneagmons correspondents, commenting upon his 
performances. These communications have preserved to usa 
record of some of the smaller points of his acting. One of 
these his unknown critics complains that the actor pronounces 
the o in ¢ropically long instead of short, and is too solemn in 
his demeanour to the grave-digger. Another charges him 
with changing the proper pronunciation of the words matron, 
Israel, villain, appal, Horatio, wind, to metron, Iserel, villin, ap- 
peal, Horetio, and wind with asbort#. There isa complaint 
100 of the long pause made by Hamiet on the appearance of 
the Ghost. The writer then goes on: “There is one thing I 
must mention, which I think has but a very ridiculous ap- 
pearance, although it has been practised by everyone that I 
have seen in the character, and it is this: when the Ghost 
ckons Hamlet to follow him, he, enraged at Horatio for de- 
ining him, draws his sword, and in that manner follows the 
Ghost ; presently he returns, Hamlet still following him, sword 
in hand, till the Ghost says 

Iam thy father’s spirit! 


at which words Hamiet, with a very respectful bow, sheaths 
his sword, which is as much as to say that if he had not been 
a ghost upon whom he could depend, he dared not have ven- 
tared to put up his sword.” From this letter (dated August 
14, 1742) it ap that the advice to the players was omitted ; 
it was probably not until he became manager (in 17) that 
Garrick was able to restore it; while the scene where Hamlet 
meditates killing the Zing, “ pat while he is praying,” excised 
from, all modern versions of the play, was given in full. 
ee gd critic considers Mr. Garrick’s utterance of the 
words, 


Mother, for the love of grace, &c. 


Generally, it may be added, Kemble was slower of utterance 
and indulged in longer pauses than other Hamlets, habits which 
grew upon him as he advanced in life, when from his frequent 
attacks of asthma his voice did not always come when he 
called for it. It was his nature, too, to be solemn and deliber- 
ate; his walk was alwaysslow and pompous, the expression 
of his countenance was contemplative, and did not easily lend 
itself to rapid transition. His acting was perhaps impres- 
sion from its weight and majesty rather than from its impetu- 
osity or impulse. , 

Although Hamlet is not one of the characters most com- 
pletely identified with Edmund Kean’s great fame, it is clear 
that his performance of the part made an extraordinary im- 
pression upon the town. Hazlitt speaks of it as a “ brilliant 
sticcess,” while he yet susgens that it was too harsh and 
bitter, that in Kean’s hands Hamlet's misanthropy had no- 
thing amiable about it, but was flerce and — as Timon’s, 
while occasionally the virulence of crook-backed Richard, 
showed itself from beneath the inky cloak of the Royal Dane. 
Yet the critic commends highly the passionate tenderness of 
the interview with Ophelia, and admits that, although the 
play-scene bordered upon extravagance (Mr. Kean was per- 
haps the first Hamlet that crawled across the stage reptile-wise 
from Ophelia to the King), its force und animation could not 
he too highly applauded. 

There can be no doubt that the costume worn hy Burbadge 
and Taylor was simply that of the actors’ own time. Better- 
ton and Wilks, we know, covered their heads with enormous 
full-bottomed periwigs (costing some forty or fifty guineas 
euch), which came in fashion at the time ofthe Restoration, 
and remained in favour until about 1720, and were probably, 
im parts of dignity and importance, to be seen upon the stage 
for some yearslater. Garrick as Hamlet wore acourt suit 
with a black wig powdered. Kemble appeared at first in a 
rich black velvet court dress, with a star upon his breast, the 
garter and pendant ribbon of an order, mourning sword and 
buckles with deep ruffles; his hair powdered, and permitted 
im the scenes of feigned madness to flow down dishevelled on 
his shoulders. In later years he assumed a “ Vandyke dress” 
of black satin and 7 Particularity in the matter of stage 
costume was coming into fashion, though some hypercritics 
censured his eee his neck by asky-blue ribbon 
the Danish order of the Elephant, which was stated to have 
been instituted in the fifleenth century, at a decidedly post- 
Hamlet period. Hair-powder in time vanished from the stage, 
as from every where else—Mr. Bowden regretted it because of 
the brilliance it gave to the eyes—and the French Revolution 
bringing close-cropped Brutus heads into fashion, later Ham- 
lets adopted the short curly wig with which modern audiences 
are familiar. This however, at last, it seems is threatened 
with abolition in favour of the flowing flaxen Scandinavian 
locks which Mr. Fechter’s picturesque Hamlet has brought 
upon the bourds. 

Looking back upon the records of the great departed 
actors, and trying to form some conception of their rendering 
of this wondrous creation of our Shakspeare’s,—passing be- 
fore us in imaginary reviews the players who have strutted 
and fretted their hour upon the stage in Hamlet's table gar- 
ments,—we shall probably arrive at the conclusion that 
David Garrick must have approached the nearest to the ideal 
ofthe character, Allowance would have to be made for his 
low stature, and perhaps for a certain stage-trickiness to which 
the Roscius was clearly prone; but grace and vigour of action, . 
wonderful variety of expression, passion, fire, rapidity, a voice 
of great power and compass, and surpassing and over-ruling 
intelligence, all these remain ; a sum of attractions no other’ 
player can show forth. Betterton, with all his majesty of: 
mien and noble elocution, had physical disqualifications, as had. 
Hendereon, in spite of peculiar skill and attainments. Wilke: 
and Barry, with great personal advantages, were wanting gem 
haps in solidity andintensity ofemotion: “The gods a ve 
the depth and not the tumult of the soul.” And if n’8 
virulence and sullen passion were opposed to Hamlet's princely 
pbilosophicjnature, Kemble surely had far more of the Roman 
than the Dane; was too sober when excitement was needed 
of him, and statuesque when he should be moving. With 
a Hamlets it is not within the purpose of this paper to 


How, the fair Ophelia! 


wanting in ites. “ Certainly,” he says, in the funeral scene, 
“if you were a hired mourner and paid for repeating the 
sentence, you could not do it with more seeming unconeern.” 
Indeed, it seems to be admitted that Henderson surpassed all 
other Hamlets in his mode of rendering this passage, making 
it “thrill through every bosom.” One correspondent. thinks 
Mr. Garrick plays Hamlet with too much colour in his face 
for a melancholy prince, and another that he is far too choleric 
and pettish in his manner to Polonius, That Garrick attached 
consequence to these criticisms is evident from the changes 
they occasionally induced him to make in his mode of acting, 
and from along letter or two in reply he sent to “H. H. at 
the Hungerford Cdffee House in the Strand,” a correspondent 
who had given an address though he had concealed his name. 

The close criticism with which the actors were followed 
manifests the extraordinary interest taken by the public of the 
last century in theatrical performances. Henderson on one 
occasion, in the excitement of the closet scene in “ Hamlet,” 
=——- him the portrait of King Claudius. Immediately 
this is denounced as an innovation “ too violent for a young 
man; Mr. Garrick never did it.” The following night, hav- 
ing greater command over himself, he retained the picture ic 
his grasp, whereupon the critic, writing under the appropriate 
name of “Scourge,” observes, that if right the first night the 
actor must be clearly wrong the second, and proceeds to add, 
“in our opinion, Mr. Henderson, departing from the estab- 
lished custom of the theatre by sometimes neglecting to kick 
down the chair on the appearance of the Ghost, which was 
never omitted by the greatest actorwho ever graced the stage, 
and not having got quit of his hat when he starts in the first 
scene, is a violation of dramatic decorum, snd deserves severe 
reprehension from the critic. Deviations so slight as to 
evade the common eye, and innovations so trifling as to be 
thought unworthy of notice, have led the way to heresies in 
religion and the abolishment of order in civil government (!) 
Let us nip the error in the bud, and not by our silence give 
ya to impropriety. Being once right let us remain 
2d 

A complaint was made that the Hamie of Mr. J. P. 
Kemble was too seru; His performance at- 
tracted much attention, from the fact that he could hardly 
help being new and original; never having seen any of his 
great predecessors in that part. Certain of his readings oc- 
casioned much discussion.. His “Good even, sir,” courte- 
ously but formally addressed to Bernardo, marking a less inti- 
mate acquaintanceship with him than with Horatio and Mareel- 
lus, was regarded asa novelty. It was noticed that he insinuated 
the King's habit of intemperance by his marked emphasis 
of his delivery of the line 


We'll teach you to DRINK deep—ere you depart. 

His stress upon the pronoun in the inquiry 
Did you not speak to it? 
excited the wrath of Mr. Steevens, the commentator upon 
yy, eo Kemble submitted the matter to Johnson. 
“To sure, sir,” said the Doctor, “the you should be 
strongly marked. I told Garrick so long since, but Davy 
never could see it.”. Kemble preferred 
And for my soul, what can it do to that? 
whereas Garrick had always said with extreme rapidity 
What can it do to rHat? 

Having drawn his sword to menace the friends who hindered 


ea 

It may be noted, as a precedent to be particularly a7oided, 
that Mrs. Siddons, on the occasion of her benefit, to stimulate 
the sluggish curiosity of a provincial audience, played Hamlet, 
repeating her performance more than once, especially at 
Bristol in 1781. A female Hamlet (‘that’s villainous,’ as 
Hamlet says in reference to another stage enormity), because, 
forsooth, it has been discovered there is something feminine 
in Hamlet's nature! With equal right might there be a male 
Lad, , because certain of the lady’s sentiments and 
her manner of deliveriag them manifest a masculine tone. 

Durrox Coox. 


DID DICK WHITTINGTON SELL HIS CAT? 


Sir Richard Whittington, the Dick Whittington of all school- 
boys, has in late years rather critically situated. Learned 
men have been, and still are, disputing whether there ever 
was such @ person; whether, if this be answered in the 
affirmative, he ever did the things which the story-book 
imputes to him; whether he really came up to London asa 





his following the Ghost, every Hamlet before Kemble had boy, and go through the marvellous career which ended 
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ttington was & poor orphan boy, who, plunged 
in poverty, and te yg the streets of ‘Lo we 


Dick Whi 
aged tee taictite ndon. Lae 
“paved with d,” tru up to the m me 4 
having an pho lift on the way by the kindly aid of a 
‘waggoner. Arrived in London, he soon knew what it was to 
have a keen appetite without a dinner, and w bones 
without a bed; but aftera time he obtained admission into 
the house of Mr. Fitzwarren, a rich mercer in the City. He 
‘was employed in some very humble capacity, and was kind] 

treated by his master and by Miss Alice Fitzwarren, h 

master’s daughter ; but the cook, a morose and cross-tempered 
woman, illused him. He slept ina wretched garret, where 
the rats and mice were so numerous and so troublesome that he 
could obtain but little sleep; and therefore he bought a cat for 
& penny, to scare away the intruders. Soon after this, Mr. 
Fitzwarren en in an extensive venture or speculation : 
sending out merchandise to Sage parts, in order to sell ata 
great profit. Being a kind man, he gave to all the persons in 
is service an opportunity of engaging in the venture, promis- 
ing them the full _— that might arise therefrom. They 
did so. Poor Dick, having nothing but his cat, sent that. 
When the ship was gone, Miss Alice gave him a penny to buy 
another cat, and was otherwise good to him; but nevertheless 
the cook was so cruel that one day he ran away, and got as 
far as Highgate. Nitting down on a stone by the wayside, 
miserable and heart-broken, he pondered on his forlorn condi- 
tion, and wondered what would -become of him. Presently 
he heard Bow Church bells ring out, and they seemed to him 


to say: 
Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice ord Mayor of London. : 
He did turn again, and went back to Mr. Fitzwarren’s, 


encouraged by the singular notion that had entered his mind. 
Meanwhile, strange events had occurred. The ship in which 
Mr. Fitzwarren’s merchandise had been embarked was 
wrecked on the coast of Barbary. The captain managed to 
gain the favour of the king, and was invited to dinner at the 
palace. During dinner, rats and mice ran over the table in 
such numbers as to annoy the captain, who ventured to ex- 
he press his astonishment. The king said that, however much 
lamented it, he knew of no means for keeping the animals away. 
Whereupon, the captain said that the wrecked ship contained 
a cat which would soom settle the business. The king asked 
him to bring the cat on the following day. No sooner did 
pussy see the rats and mice, than she killed several, and 
scared away therest. The king and queen were intensely 
delighted, and offered a casket of jewels for the cat: which the 
captain, of course, accepted. hen he returned to England, 
he gave an honest account of the affair, and Mr. Fitzwarren 
handed over to Dick the full value of the casket. Dick now 
became wealthy. He rose in life as a trader, married Miss 
Alice Fitzwarren, was thrice Lord Mayor of London, was 
knigbted, and member of parliament for the City —We can- 
not pretend to tell the story so well as the story-book tells it, 
but this will serve our present purpose. 

Now, some persons say that Dick never existed at all; 
while some, knowing that Slow and other old writers men- 
tion one Sir Richard Whittington as having been thrice Lord 
Mayor of London, believe in his identity, but deny all the 
marvellous parts of the story. Others, accepting Dick as 
having been a real personage, say that he came from Shrop- 
shire.. Many assert that he came from Staffordshire, some 
say from Lancashire, some from other counties, but agree with 
each other in ignoring the cat, the cook, the Bow bells, the 
King of Barbary, the rate and mice, and the casket of jewels. 
Lempriére, in his Dictionary, asserted that the story of Dick 
Whittington is calculated for the amusement of children, but 
has no foundation in truth. Pennant, writing in 1790, said: 
“T leave the bistory of the Cat te the friend of my younger 
days, Mr. Punch, and his dramatic troupe.” Mr. Keightley, 
in his Tales and Popular Fictions, says: “ In the whole of this 
legendary history, there is, as we may see, not a ‘single word 
of truth, other than this—that the maiden name of Lady Whit- 
tington was Fitzwarren.” 

These doubts have, however, been overhauled in a resolute 
manner by an antiquarian writer, who leaves no stone un- 
turned to arrive as near as he can at the truth. The Rev. 
Samucl Lysons, rector of Rodmarton, in Gloucestershire, gave 
a lecture in his neighbourhood on the subject of Whittington; 
and this lecture has since been expanded into a volume full of 
curious information and speculation. Certain it is that Mr. 
Lysons proves that there was a Dick Whittington, and that 
he was a native of Gloucestershire. During a period of no 
less than six hundred years, there have been families in the 
county of that name, varied in its spelling as Whytynton, 
Whityngdon. Whittyngdon, Whitingdon, Whyttyngton, 
Wityndon, Whytindon, Witinton, Whytington, Wittingdon, 
bh, pe bahar as: yan and at length Whittington. ven 
Dick himself had his name spelt in many. different ways—a fault 
very prevalent before the invention of printing. Mr. 
Lysons, by tracing the pedi; in old MSS. contained in the 
British Museum, finds that Dick was the fifth son of Sir Wil- 
liam de Whittingdon, a Gloucestershire knight living in the 
time of Edward the Third. There is a William de Whitting- 
ton traceable as far = as 1240. Dick himself appears to 
have been born in 1350. 

Mr. Lysons assigns reacons for believing that Dick, being a 
fifth son, poor and unbefriended by his family, came to Lon- 
don to seek his fortune; and thuse who consider what was the 
state of the roads and the vehicles in those days, will be pre- 
pared to credit the narritive of trials and troubles by the way. 
Arrived in the metropolis, Dick commenced his career as a 
mere sweeper in the house or shop of a City trader. As to 
the trader’s daughter being gentle and kind, and the old cook 
ill tempered and cruel, there is nothing unbelievable in that. 
The alleged commercial venture of Mr. Fitzwarren was quite 
in harmony with the customfof the times. There were no 
consuls, no partners of private firms settled in foreign lands, 
no system of exchanges to square up international balances. 
Merchants were accustomed to send out ship-loads of assorted 
goods under the charge of a supercargo, whose business it was 

to sell the merchandise in any foreign land where he could 
find a market, and whoee mode of remuneration was such as 
to induce honesty and vigilance, That Mr. Fitzwarren should 
send out such « ship- is quite consistent with the 
ofthatage. — 

But how about the cat? Whocould have thought of such 


as Dick sending out his penny catasa venture; and how could 
the King of Barbary, even if the story were shorn of ever so 
much of its marvels, have been induced to give a valuable 
ce for such an animal? Mr. Keightley discredits 
matter, on the ground that some- 


purchase 
the Whittington story in this 


what similar tales are to be found in Denmark, Tuscany, 
Venice, Persia, and South America. Sir Gore Ouseley disco- 
vered a similar story of a cat in a Persian poem, written as 
far back as the year twelve hundred and ninety-nine. Mr. 

contends, however, that these tales render the 


on. That the cat 


owel Dda, about 950 A.D. (published by the Record Com. 
mission in 1841), mention the cat as an animal held in high re- 
te. In one place the price of a cat is estimated in the fol- 
owing curious way: The animal is to be held up by the tail, 
with the nose near the floor, and as much of the best wheat as 
would ben to completely cover the catin this position 
was the price of the animal. By what means poor puss was 
to be induced to remain in this uncomfortable position 
— the experiment was being performed, we are not 
In 1771 the story of Whittington and his Cat underwent 
discussion at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, in con- 
nexion with a paper read by the learned Dr. Pegge; Horace 
Walpole ridiculed it; and the way in which Foote treated it, 
in his farce of “The Nabob,” gives us an insight into one of 
the modes of interpretation adopted at the time. Sir Matthew 
Mite says: “That Lemeee lived, no doubt can be made; 
that he was Lord Mayor o' 
to hig cat, that, gentlemen, is the Gordian knot to untie. And 
here, gentlemen, be it permitted to me to define what a cat is. 
A cat is a domestic, whiskered, four-footed animal, whose em- 
ployment is catching of mice; but let puss have been ever so 
subtle, let puss have been ever so successful, to what could 
puss’s capture amount? No tanner can curry the skin of a 
mouse, no pag! make a meal of the meat, consequently no 
cat could give Whittington his wealth. From whence, then, 
does this error proceed? Be that my care to point out. The 
commerce this worthy merchant carried on was chiefly con- 
fined to our coasts; for this purpose he constructed a vessel 
which, for its agility and lightness, he aptly christened a Cat. 
From thence it ap that it was not the whiskered, four- 
footed, mouse-killing cat that was the source of the ma- 
istrate’s wealth, but the coasting, sailing, coal-carrying 
at. 

In an early MS. the value of a cat is stated to be equal to 

that of a milch sheep with its lamb and its wool; and in an- 
other, the property necessary to constitute a “ proper hamlet” 
8 said to comprise nine buildings, one plough, one kiln, one 
churn, one bull, one cock, and one cat. One of the Spanish 
writers says that eight hundred gold pieces were given for the 
first Spanish cat landed in Chili, by Almagro, the companion 
of Pizarro; while another puts down the sum at six hundred, 
and states that Almagro gave the gold for thecat, not the cat for 
the gold—a discrepancy which tends to show that there was 
some foundation for the story. Jean Barbot, in his Description 
of Guinea, published in 1680, speaks of that country being in- 
fested withrats and mice, and of the great consequent value 
attached to cats. Pennant givesa very marvellous story, to the 
effect that “ Alphonso, a Portuguese, wrecked on the coast of 
Guinea, was presented by the King with his weight of gold 
for a cat to kill mice, and an ointment to kill flies, which sum 
he improved in five years to six thousand pounds.” Pennant 
makes use of this as a weapon with which to knock down the 
Whittington story, but Mr. Lysons accepts it as being rather 
corroborative than destructive, Mr. Keightley describes a 
doorway at Ribe Cathedral, in Jutland, in which is a sculptur- 
ed alto-relievo of a cat and four mice, commemorative of a 
poor mariner who made a fortune by the sale of a cat in some 
foreign land. Mr. Lysons quotes from a work published in 
1811, showing in how great estimation cats have at certain 
times been held. “ At Aix, in Provence, on the festival of 
Corpus Christi, the finest Tom cat in the country, wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes like a child, was on this occasion exhibited 
tothe admiration of the gaping multitude in a magnificent 
shrine. Flowers were strewed before him; every knee bent 
as he passed.” This strange and shocking ceremony did not 
die out till the year 1757 ; we only notice it in connexion with 
the fact that cats, from whatever cause, were more highly 
valued in past times than in the present day. 
That Dick Whittington rose to be a distinguished manis now 
unquestionable. He was made a member of the Mercers’ 
Company in 1892 ; he became alderman about the same time; 
mayor, or lord — (it is not quite certain at what date the 
mayor was first belorded), in 1898, and again in 1407; member 
of parliament for the City of London in and was knighted 
some few years before his death in 1423. His trade was not 
merely that of a mercer; he was, as Mr, Lysons expresses it, a 
sort of “ Howell and James,” dealing in the costliest silks, 
jewels, and other luxuries. Among the Issue Rolls, under the 
date 7th Henry the Fourth, isan entry of payment of two 
hundred and forty-eight pounds ten shillings and sixpence 
(a large sum in those days) to Richard Whittington, citizen 
and mercer of London, for pearls and cloth of gold, provided 
for the solemnisation of the marriage of Philippa, the king’s 
daughver. In Hakluyt’s collection of Voy @ poem called 
the Libel of Eagland’s Policie makes mention of our hero as 
one of the recognised merchant-princes of the age: 


Now I think of the sonne 
Of merchandy, Richard of Whitingdon 
That loade sterre and chief chosen flowere. 
What hath by him our England of honoure! 
And what profit hath been of his riches! 
And yet tasteth daily of his worthiness ! 


A famous story is told of him asa worthy cit. “ During his 
last mayoralty, after the war with France, he entertained 
Henry the Fitth and his queen at Guildhall in a most splendid 
manner, and received from his sovereign the order of knight- 
hood. The king, in order to carry on the war, had been 
obliged to contract many debts, for which he had given his 
bonds. These bonds had been bought up by Whittington to 
the amount of sixty thousand pounds; and on the present oc- 
casion, while the king was admiring a fire which had been 
made in the room, in which were burned several sorts of pre- 
cious woods, mixed with cinnamon and other spices, Whit- 


the kin 


burned them ; thus, at his own expense, 
ing ; an 


rane 
from his debts. : All were amazed at such a p 

the kin 
which Whittin 


n adroitly replied, ‘ Never had subject such 
a prince !’” 


€ may doubt that the sum wasso large as sixty 


story. 
Bui Sir Richard Whittington was not merely a merchant so 
lightened man, who won the hearts of the citizens by the 


ed a well, or fountain, for the use cf the public. 


of Newgate, of which an old chronicler, — of its 
vious condition, relates that “ hyt was febel over litel, an 
contagious of eyre yat hyt caused the deth of many 
began building a library for the Grey Friars Monas 
New and supplied it with books (of course 
those days). with his 
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whole subject allthe more worthy of attenti 
‘was, in times, a much valued 
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resent, is certain. The ancient laws and institutions of 
































































London was equally true, but asjof 1 


aes took out the king’s bonds, threw them into the fire, 
an 

exclaimed, ‘ Never had prince such a subject!’ to 
thousand pounds, without doubting the general tenor of the 


wealthy as to be able to assist needy monarchs; he was an en- 


many public improvements he introduced. Whittington 
made a conduit from Highbury to Cripplegate, where he form- 
He arched 
over a’ spring near the City wall ditch, to keep the water pure 
for use. - He began to rebuild during his lifetime the prison 

re- 
d'80 
men.” He 
in 
in 
executors for building a 
oe attached to Guildhall.. He repaired St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, which had fallen into decay. He supplied with glass 


{a luxury in those times) the windows of Guildhall, and paved 
the floor which had until then been merely strewed with 
rushes. He rebuilt the church of St. Michael Paternoster, in 
Tower Royal, and annexed to it a college fur a master, chap- 
lain, clerks, and choristers. He built a chapel adjoining 
Guildhall. Henry the Fifth entrusted to hima jcint super- 
vision, with the monk Richard Hawarden, over the restoration 
of Westminster Abbey, the nave of which had remained in 
ruins for many years ; and, moreover, in 1415, the king issued 
minutes of council, directing that the corporation should not 
demolish any bi ding or wall in the City without first obtain- 
ing the opinion of Richard Whittington. There were many 
of the elements of a great man in all this. 
_ ‘The far-famed cat has taken part in a good many matters 
rentps the illustration of Sir Richard’s career. execu- 
tors rebuilt Newgate according to his bequest, and adorned 
the front with a sculpture of Whittington and his Cat; this 
remained standing till 1780, though injured by the great fire 
666. The Mercers’ Company had once a portrait of 
Whittington with his Cat, dated 1536; they have now one of 
later date. Elstrack engraved a third in 1590. Grainger, in 
his History of ery greeter 8 that Elstrack’s picture had at 
first a Death’s head ins’ of a cat; that the public would 
not buy it; that Elstrack erased the Death's head, and put in 
& cat; that the print then sold well; and that the Death's 
head impressions became extremely rare. By far the most 
curious matter associating Whittington with a cat has come 
to light since the publication of Mr. Lysons’s book. On re- 
moving the foundation of a house in Westgate-street, Glouces- 
ter, in 1862, there was found a stone sculptured in bas-relief ; 
it appeared to have been part either of a wall-tablet or of a 
chimney-piece. The sculpture represented a youth with a 
cat in his arms; and its style and appearance were traced by 
expert persons to the fifteenth century. Now, the curious 
bere is this: that the house in question can be proved to 
ave been in the possessicn of a grand-nephew of Bir Richard 
Whittington, either when Sir Richard was an old man, or 
soon after his death.—Not conclusive evidence this, of course, 
that pussy really did visit the King of Barbary’s dinner- 
table; but evidence worth recording, for all that. 

The invested estates left by Whittington for the support of 
“ God’s House”—the hospital, college, or almshouse established 
by him—became in time very valuable, and led to the building, 
in recent days, of Whittington’s Almshouses, a —_ structure 
near Highgate Archway. In the principal quadrangle is a 
figure o: our friend Dick, sitting on a stone, and apparently 
listening to the famous Bow bells. 

As to the stone itself, Dr. Dryasdust, junior, in Notes and 
Queries, has recently shown that there have been no fewer 
than four “ Whittington’s; stones” at Highgate, each claim- 
ing to be the original in name, if not in verity. The site of 
the real ancient stone is supposed to have been once occupied 
by a wayside cross, belonging to an adjacent lazar-house and 
chapel dedicated to St. Anthony. The old stone (whatever 
may have been its shape) was removed by a surveyor of the 
roads in seventeen hundred and ninety-five. Broken or sawn 
in two, the pieces were placed as kerbstones against the posta 
on either side of Queen’s Head-lane, in Lower-street, Isling- 
ton; and a few years there were Islingtonians who be- 
lieved that one of the stones still formed the threshold of the 
hostelry known as the Queen’s Head. Stone the second, with 
an inscription, was placed on the road leading from Hollo- 
way to Highgate, shortly after the removal of the first. This 
second stone was replaced by a third, at the instance of the 
church-wardens, in eighteen hundred and twenty-one. Finally, 
stone the third gave place to stone the fourth about ten years 


“eWe will continue to believe that Dick Whittington did sell 


his cat. 
———@———_—_ 


THE MYSTERIOUS MAID. 


A SENSATION TALE, IN FIVE, OHAPTEES. 
(Ooneluded.) 


Fally assured, Mr. Pumps again addressed himself to slum- 
ber, and had almost succeeded in wooing the fickle god, when 
a sound certainly did strike on his ears,—a familiar sound too, 
inasmuch as he generally heard it in the grey twilight of 
every morning, before he rose to his daily duties: that sound 
being caused by Buttons—the Aurora, if I may be allowed the 
expression, of the Castle Dawson day, stumbling over his, Mr. 
P.’s, boots in the hall. But Buttons at this time of night! 
Impossible ; no agony of terror could ever drive him from the 
comparative protection of his couch, at the lone hour of mid- 
night. Midnight? Wasit really midnight? or was that the 
grey Hag oy of morning, and not the pale beams of the 
moon? Mr. Pumps arose from biscouch, and approached the 
window. But, no; there was the great round full moon 
hanging suspended in the heavens ; and beneath lay groveand 
woodland and field pe far-spreading landscape,—all wrapt in 
absolute stillness and repose. It was the very witching time 
of night. And as Mr. P. stood at the window in his scant at- 
tire, a cold, undefined sense of fear came creeping up his legs, 
crisping up their surface, until it knocked audibly over the 
region of his heart. All at once, the conversation of the pre- 
ceding evening about the Headless Baronet recurred to his re- 
collection. The family were in trouble—a no distant member 
of it possibly awaiting a felon’s doom—Sir Charles daily ex- 
pected at the Castle; what more likely time and hour for the 
appearance of the figure? As these thoughts occurred te 
him, Mr. Puiups scarcely felt courage to return to his couch. 
As long as he gazed out on the heavens, he seemed in compa- 
rative safety,—not but he felt that his rear was wofully un- 
protected. But when he came to turn his eyes on the lonely 
chamber, lying cold and silent under the pale beams of the 
moon, with what sight might they not be arrested? But we 
have already said that Mr. P.’s clothing was scanty; and the 
night-wind, having crisped all his legs, and knocked at his 
heart, now began to take rude liberties with his loose and 
flowing drapery. Besides, what idle tales were these of head- 
less figures and haunted castles! He would not only face his 
chamber, but he would go to his door and listen. Ghosts, in- 
deed! Much more likely to be robbers and housebreakers,— 
if it wagn’t the cat: which, after all, was the more probable of 
the two. He did go to his door, and he did listen. 

We have already informed the reader that the grand en- 
trance of the Castle opened on a hall; proceeding through 
which, the visitor reached the principal stairs leading to the 
various apartments of the family in the modern portion of the 
building. But if, instead of proceeding through the hall, the 
visitor, on entering, turned immediately to the left, he found 
himself at the foot of the long spiral staircase, which—a com- 
plete wreck when the former baronet had taken the old castle 
in hands—had by him been entirely renewed. A cross-door 
stood at the foot of this staircase, and, being secured by a 
spring hinge, required considerable force to open it; nor was 
it possible to do so without making some noise. Mr, Pumps 
listened, and distinctly heard this noise, The opener seemed 
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to take all proper precautions, and let the door close-to aga 
with the greatest le care; but the noise was 
and was too familiar to Mr. P.’s ears to escape 
The night breeze crept higher and x 
seized on Mr. P.’s teeth, which fell to 
it be but the night-breeze—coming up this 
too? But with an effort he restrained their motion, and de- 
voted every faculty to the one operation of listening. Yes; 
there conld be no doubt about it; there was a step—a cau- 
tious, almost silent one, but a step there certainly was, ap- 
proaching up the w stairs. For a moment, indeed, it 
appeared to stop after closing the cross-door, as ‘ 
for any symptoms of pursuit, but it was agua tomes re- 
sumed. Had it been a straight staircase, was quite light 
enough furnished by frequent port-holes, to see to the bottom ; 
but, afier a few yards of rapid deacent, the steps wound en- 
tirely out of sight; and Mr. Pumps was thrown entirely upun 
his organs of hearing and feeling forinformation. “‘ Feeling,” 
we say ; for, the staircase being constructed in the masonry of 
the castle wall, there were no banisters, and the hand of the 
an ascending was assisted solely by a rope, bape | fastened 
y one end at thestairhead, and having the other end reaching 
to the bottom. When the steps of the person now ascending be- 
came so cautious as to be inaudible, Mr. Pumps looked at the 
rope, and distinctly saw its motion, in a series of little jerks. 
Nay, to thoroughly assure himself, he placed his hand upon it, 
and felt its vibrations. These vibrations communicated a 
thrill through the whole of Mr. P.’s syatem, and all his efforts 
were unavailing to prevent his teeth acting in concert with 
them. He had some intention of calling out, “‘ Who's there?” 
but the intention, when carried into effect, merely resulted in 
an increased rattle of his jaws. Their very sound added to 
his consternation, and cold perspirations began to suffuse his 
limbs. After all, could it be a dream? Mr. Pumps resorted 
to all the recognized expedients to ascertain the truth of this 
conjecture. He knocked his knuckles against the wall, but 
their sense of injury was only too true. He pinched himself, 
but he found his nerves of feeling all over his body wide 
awake. He even thought how strange it was that the person 
sncnnsing should take such unusual precautions to escape be- 
ing heard; but again he reflected that in dreams we never 
think anything strange. No, no; he was wide awake; and a 
person, a thing—he dreaded to conjecture what—was stealth- 
ily, but rapidly approaching his room, Mr. Pumps could 
bear his situation no longer; and, closing the door, and hastily 
drawing tl.e rade wooden bolt, he retreated to his couch, At 
first he stood by his bedside, listening. Then, fear over- 
coming him, he stepped into bed, and sat bolt upright, still 
listening. Then, fear becoming stronger still, he drew the 
clothes over his shoulder. And, finally, he plunged head and 
all under the blankets, merely preserving an opening for the 
admission of sight and sound, 
And s0on the sounds were audible enough. Now he heard 
the person—the thing, feeliag along the wall tor the door. 
- Then there was a gentle push ; then a push a little less gentle ; 
and, finally, there was a my blow, as of a sledge-hammer— 
such a blow as must have felled the burly form of Saaffile— 
and, with a crash, the door sprang open to its widest extent. 
For one moment, Mr. Pumps gazed at the appalling vision 
which stood in the open doorway, and then he dived deep 
down into the recesses of bis couch. We have said that the 
pale moonbeams found their way into the chamber through 
the window. None of the room was in total darkness, and 
they more completely lit up the opposite wall and doorway ; 
while, beyond the doorway, lay the black void of the winding 
stairs; so that a figure standing in the doorway was clearly 
and abarply revealed against its dark ground. And what a 
figure stood there! It was tall and thin, and clothed from 
head to foot in white. “From head to foot,” did I say? 
Alas! the head was-merely left to conjecture; for the sheet— 
Mr, P.clearly saw it was a sheet, or counterpane, or some- 
thing of that nature—enveloped the whole body, and he could 
only hope that the head was in its proper place. But even 
this hope was fleeting indeed, For, as he was about to with- 
draw his gaze, his eye caught a protuberance—a bundle—a 
something, which the figure carried beneath one arm. This 
‘was the last drop in Mr. P.’scup. That bundle! What room 
to doubt its horrible contents! And it was at this momen 
pon gal Pumps plunged into the inmost recesses of his 
co 


well-stairs, 


CHAPTER V.—THE CONTENTS OF THE BUNDLE. 


If Mr. Pumps could no longer gaze on this appalling vision, 
his faculties were all the more concentrated on oon to its 
movements. Nor were they long left to conjecture, With 
hasty strides the figure rapidly approached his bedside, nor 
stayed its steps until it had actually reached the chair on 
which he used nightly to place his candlestick and garments. 
Here the figure paused, and apparently bent over him. It 
even laid a band on his shoulder, and shook him somewhat 
rudely. But if it was under the impression that by so doing it 
could shake him out of his blankets, it was a sillier ghost than 
ghosts are generally believed to be. Assoon might it have 
shaken the tortoise out of its shell—the fretful porcupine from 
its periphery of quills. Mr. Pumps closed his eyes, and 
clutched his bedclothes around him with the grasp of a 
drowning man. They wern’t much of a protection, and 
doubtless the figure would shortly proceed to ulterior measures; 
but, at all events, while he had a hand to grasp, they would 
save him from being brought face to face with that horrible 
object. Soon the figure did proceed to ulterior measures. 
At first, he heard his name pronounced. Then, it said, 
“ Pumps, don’t be a fool.” He a fool! no, not if he knew it; 
but if the ghost, or any number of ghosts, extracted him from 
his surrounding envelope of bedclothes, it would certainly be 
by the application of something stronger than words. ked 
in its object, the figure seemed to turn away from him; nor 
could Mr. Pumps, by the utmost stretch of attention, follow 
any further the nature of its movements. Was his death the 
object in view? And was the figure merely seeking for some 
more exposed and vital part of his body to pounce upon? In 
such case, Mr. Pamps could only hope that it would be quick 
about it; for suspense was intolerable. Or, were these some 
uphallowed rites which the unhappy figure was obliged, at 
certain periods, to perform in this chamber—perhaps the scene 
of its former crime or crimes? Or, worse than all, were these 
some fearful incantations which were to transform him into 
a stock, or stone, or some spirit kindred to itself? Whatever 
were the nature of its operations, Mr. Pumps could only judge 
from the quick breathing and the hurried shifting of hands to 
and fro, that the figure was by no means idle, Vaialy he en- 
deavoured to hold his breath that he might catch the least 
sound; his lungs insisted on their necessary supply of fresh 
air,and when he did dare to indulge them, there was very 
lle air—end none of it tresh—to be found under the sano 

position, too, was becoming intolerably warm ; more 
than all, the horrible movements of this figure were 


a fascination over him which he found himself moment 


ming less able to resist. What a situation! Awakened | Mr. 


dreams at the lone hour of midnight—with 
moonbeams dan on the floor of his chamber 
far from all human aid, alone with this 
Ague! Was it not better with one wild gaze; one 

fresh air; one moment’s cooling of,his heated 
meet his unhappy fate? Such were the reflections 
furce themselves on Mr. Pumps; and yet he 
mad desire—did resist, until agonized 
ose complicated tortures no longer. And 
from his hot and moist bath, 


sight 


s 


new and 
or. was he 


the mere coinage of his 
not two yards from 
as fiesh and blood 
could look, stood—another Mr. Pumps. Not, indeed, 
he of midnight, in scant and flowing 
attire, but the Mr. Pumps of the day, with the same shapely 
calves, the same quiet livery coat, the same modestly-blushing 
inexpressibles ; and, to complete the illusion, on arm re- 
the same napkin—badge of his office—with which, every 
morning, he descended to his daily duties in the Castle, and 
with which, every night, he retired to his hitherto undisturbed 
repose. There they all stood confessed in the pale moon- 
beams; and, in the next moment, with that elegant motion 
which so many years of Belgravian experience had ht, 
they skipped quietly, from his sight—not stealthily, not no’ 
lessly, but absolutely, as it were, courting observation. He 
could have sworna—positively sworn—that that jaunty tread 
across his chamber ; that measured step down the winding 
stairs; that peculiar opening of the cross-door ; even the very 
little “ Ahem!” with which he announced his approach to 
the pioneer Buttons, were all the usual and inimitable charac- 
teristics of his—Mr, P.’s—matutinal descent to his daily duties. 
His? Who washe? Was he any longer Mr. Pumps? To 
pitts, we know, is often intrusted more than mo power, 
. P. could call to mind hundreds of instances in which they 
had borrowed the forms of other persons. It had never pre- 
viously occurred to him to inquire what they did with their 
own proper forms, or what compensation they made to the 
borrowed for the time being; but the inquiry just now was a 
very serious one. If the headless figure, for some purpose of 
its own—in which, camaien 2 head and =" res — pe 
pearance were necessary—had walked off with r. P's 
—bodily presence, what had it left behind it? That was the 
question. What was the bewildered form which now sat bolt 
upright in bed ? 

Mr. Pumps looked through the empty doorway in blank 
dismay. looked at the window, through which the pale 
moonbeams crept. He looked all round the empty room un- 
til his eye rested on the chair beside his bed, and then the 
sight left them, for there, on that chair, reposed the horrible 
bundle. There, with the moonbeams playing over it, and 
making flickering circles of light on it—ah! was it the moon- 
beams, or was it the noxious exhalations arising from the 
dreadful nature of its contents, which caused those littie coro- 
nets of light to dance upon it ?—reposed the bundle which the 
ae 757 figure had borne under his arm. 

Mr. Pumps closed his eyes for the purpose of reflecting, 
he was allowed very little time for so doing. For, no sooner 
had the other Mr. Pumps said “Ahem!” and opened the 
cross-door on its anking hinge, than it became apparent that 
the great hall of the castle was filled with astrange assembly. 
Strange voices floated up the winding stairs; and Mr. Pumps 
No. 2 was distinctly heard to say, in answer to a volley of 
questions, “ Last door on the left.” Last door on the left! 
why ove was P.’3 own chamber: were other ghostly 
visitAnts yet awaiting their turn tointrude upon it? Whether 
ghostly or not, such was certainly their intention, and that 
en masse, a8 was evident from the clatter they made coming 
up the winding stairs ; and, in a few momenis, they burst into 
the room. Apparently, they seemed to be a detachment of 
the neighbouring constabulary. But what of that! It was, 
surely, as easy to be a policeman as a Pumps. Among the 
police, too, were some red-coats, and a little gentleman with 
sandy hair and an eye-glass, who seemed to be their com- 
menos officer. This little gentleman advanced to the bed- 
side, and contemplated the sitting figure in it for some time 
through his eye-glass. Then he broughtit to bear on the bun- 
die; and, at length, apparently failing to extract information 
from the contemplation of either object, he brought it to bear 
on a short, thickset gentleman, with a pair of large red 
whiskers, and a large red face, who seemed to have brought 
on an asthmatic attack by his ascent of the winding stairs. 

“Sergeant !” said the little gentleman, “see what it is.” 

“ Iy’s—it’s a bundle, sir—seemingly, female apparel.” 

“ Ab!” said the little gentleman; “then this must be the— 
the person, oengeant ?” 

we Gndoud y, Captain Brown; there is no one else in the 
@partment.” i 

“No,” said the little gentleman, again placing his glass in 
his eye; “ there does not seem to be any one else in the apart- 
ment. But then it would be awkward—deucedly awkward, 
it we made a—a mistake.” And the little gentleman, having 
firmly fixed his glass in his eye, took another and a very long 
observation of Mr. Pumps. 

“ It seems to be all right, sergeant ?” said the little gentleman. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the sergeant. “Them things is all 
aroose.” And he pointed to the unfolded contents of the late 
bundle. 

“Pve no doubt of it,” said the little og ee “ But hadn’t 
we better see Snaffle? Where is Snaffle ?” 

“ Here, capting,” said that 1 gp yeren coming forward. 

“This is the—the individual, I poogcs ae 

Mr. Snaffle looked at the individual, and scratched his head. 
Then he looked at the little gentleman, and scratched his head 
again 


And finally, Mr. Snaffle gazed all round the room in 
the most hopeless bewilderment. 

“What the deuce does he mean, sergeant ?” said the little 
gentleman who had followed each movement of the coachman 
‘gone his eye-glass. 

“ Haven’t got the least idea, sir,” said the Sergeant, “Can’t 
you speak stoopid ?” 

“ No, capting,” said Mr. Snaffle, thus importuned: “that’s 


as Py ey the butler.” 
“ Why, just now you told us that was the butler who spoke 
to us in the hall! What the deuce do you mean by it, sir ?” 

“So I did, capting. And so it were. There’s summut 
wrong.” 

“And why were we brought up here, then? What do 
you.mean by bringing us up to this room ?” 

“ Why, he told us so hisself. Pumps told us the—the per- 
son were here.” 

“ And this is Pamps, in bed !” 


CE eee, a ee aes adie "pedis addvenitiy 





? or, in 
dreadful | 


“ Yes, please, captain,—I'm Sir Charles’s butler ; and have 
been, tia ten year. als vel Shove » my there.” 
“Its very sergeant, e little gentleman. 
« Flas he got a black eye at all 
“Yes, tain Brown ; he certainly have a black eye.” 

“ Ab!” said the little gentleman ; “I dare say he has been 
drinking. You've been drinking, haven’t you?” And the 
little eprilemed spas loud, as if drinking, or a black eye, 
mes Well car i I certain! -drinking. But it t 
ie capting, ly were a-drinking. weren’ 
no lass as done this; nor yet spirits; nor yet bushes, neither.” 
“ What the deuce does he mean, sergeant ?” said the little 
tleman. “ What does he mean, piv pr 4 

“ T haven’t got the least idea, sir,” said Mr. Pumps. “ Tell 
the captain, Saaffie, what do you mean.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Snaffle, waxing wroth ; “I ain’t a-going to 
be put upon_no longer. I’ve been a-doing what I consider 
my dooty. Very well; am I a-going to explain what’ud re- 
quire a Sphynx to unravel? Not if l know it. Butit waren’t 
no lasses. And I only hope the spoons is safe.” And Mr. 
Snafile strode out of the room, and was heard maintaining a 
running commentary to himself as he descended the steps of 
the winding stairs. 

“ Rum fish, sir!” said the sergeant. 

“ Very,” said Captain Brown. 

“Seemingly touched in the head, sir,” said the sergeant. 
“ Some sort of deloosion ?” 

“ T’ve no doubt of it,” said Captain Brown. 

“Shall I call off the men, sir?” said the sergeant. 

* Curent. said Captain Brown. “ And, Pumps,” con- 
tinued the little gentleman, taking a last look through his 
eye-glass, “ you'll offer my apologies to Lady Dawson for 
the disturbance we have put the castle to through this— 
lunatic ;—we may say lunatic, sergeant ?” 

“ Certainly, Captain Brown,” said the sergeant ? 

“Through this lunatic, tell her ladyship.” And the little 
entleman tucked his sword under his arm, and led his men 
own the long winding stairs; and they were all straightway 

heard crunching the gravel under their feet down the long 
avenue. . = - ” * 

In all probability the allusions inthe subjoined extract of 
aletter from Sir Charles to Lady Dawson bear some reference 
to the mysterious events we have just narrated. 

“This relieves me from a great deal of unpleasantness, as 
my position as the near relative of an outlaw was becoming 
most equivocal. During my interview Lord Bland was most 

lite ; he said his Government were only too happy to have 
it in their power to offer this compliment to my eager 
zeal. This can point in only one direction. Frank, who has 
been lying perdu—nobody knows Ler | turns up 
at the right moment, and wrote me a letter filled with all 
sorts of promises of amendment. My sister tells me he has 
recommenced his college studies with every appearance of 
earnestness; and I trust it may be the case; but women are 
generally over-sanguine. 

“You surprise me very much about Mr. Pumps; I never 
regarded him in that light. You say some of the yous per- 
son’s property was actually found in his room. It certainly 
does look very suspicious ; but as he appears to have satisfied 
Mrs. Brannigan, I suppose you had better let the matter 
blow over until [ return: in the mean time you can forward 
a description of Dobbs to the police. On the whole, Jackson 
appears to have made a mess of it; but, poor man, at times 
he is very easily imposed upon. By-the-by, has he made any 
appearance at Castle Dawson yet? He wrote me a. letter, 
saying he was suddenly called to see a relative somewhere in 
Scotland, who was ill, or dying; I never knew he had any 
relatives in Scotland. But 1 suppose there is some money in 
question. 

“TI have no objection to the arrangement proposed by 
Borecole and Perkins ; it appears to be a very suitable one. 
You were quite right in sending Snaffle about his business; 
no doubt his habits ave affected his head.” 





THE OSPREY’S . NEST. 


A curious volume has been published in London, being an Illus- 
trated Catalogue of the Collection of Birds’ Eggs formed by the 
late John Wolley. From the original notes, on which it is based, 
the following strange extract is borrowed. The scene is in 
Sutherlandshire.—Zd. Alb 

Now the forester, having carefully extinguished the fire at 
which I had been warming my golden eaglets, marched for a 
loch where he said the “ fishing gled” always built. * * The 
forester pointed out the wrong rock; but with the, glass I 
readily distinguished on another, of a conical shape, the nest, 
and the head of thebird uponit. After a round of a mile or 
two we reached the nearest point to it, I saw the white head 
of the bird, which almost immediately stood up, and then took 
to flight. It made a turn and uttered a musical kind of cry. 
The forester was sure it had eggs. Iwas thialy clad, and had 
been alternately hot and cold during the day, in the valley or 
on the mountain ; but I was determined to swim to the nest, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the forester and of my men, 
none of whom could do so. Luckily, another of them arrived 
in time for me to use the string as [ intended ; I immediately 
stripped, put on the belt, which turned out a very inefficient 
assistance, and tied the string to the little nozzle of it in front, 
Lord Derby’s little basket being fastened by a string behind 
me. After the first dip, it was so cold that I all but came out 

in. But I determined not to recede; so on I went, makin 
good way till I came to the first ridge of rocks, some of whic 
were under water. By this time I was very cold, and becom- 
ing exhausted. Just as I reached the first rock under water, 
the string was checked, being, as I supposed, come to an end. 
Knowing how a second plunge after being on land would chill 
me, I almost turned to swim back; for I feared they would 
let go the string rather than pull me back, when it would 
have been all up with me. ‘ However, to my great satisfaction, 
I saw them tying the thin rope to theend of thestring. Then 
striking off again, after floundering amongst the sunk rocks 
to the leeward of which for the ‘sake of the string I resolved. 
to keep as much as possible, I reached the peak. 

It was nearly perpendicular both above and below water, 
and no landing-place appeared. However, a bit of rock twice 
as big as a walnut projected ; and higher up I stuck my claws 
into some roots of Polypodium, as in getting to an eagle’s nest 
on a former occasion. My arms had hardly strength to hoist 
me up, but at last I reached the ai and caught the cutting 
wind. At once I saw an egg, and in half a second two more, 
a little removed from the first—all beautiful. _To my surprise 
the basket held all three. I had a little difficulty in tying the 
lid on, and even then one rolled out; the handle too became 
loose. However, for my life I durst not lose time. I tried to 
descend with my,back to the rock, but it was no fo and I fell 
into the water. The might be twelve or fourteen ; 


e wood-ant’s, large and flat at the top, 





. Pumps. ‘‘ Are you Pumps?” 





high. the nest was all I could spare. 
reminded me of 
the sticks not nearly so big as those of an eagle’s, but the upper 
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very compact, where it struck me as being composed 
entirely of moss—the interstices of the sticks s to be 
filled up with soil or turf, so as to make an almost solid mass. 
But I could not afford a second look. In tumbling off I did 
not strike any sunk rock, so that my fall was easy. 
mehow (I cannot exactly say how) the handle was quite off 
the basket, and my only way of saving it was by carrying it 
in my closed fist, w very much increased the difficulty of 
phere | As soon as the men saw me fall into the water, 
hauled hard upon the string; and I, coming across & 
disappeared beneath the e. This frightened them, 

and they hauled the harder. As soon as I came to the top, I 
had breath enough to shout “Gently”! But on they dragged ; 


from which he is not likely so be cast out—London Review, 
8rd inst. 


River,'a branch of the Columbia, nearly cost two of them 
their lives, for the raft became unmanageable, and, ging 
under the poe trees on the banks, its livin ‘was 
é flies. d Milton and the “ Assiniboine’s” wife 
clung to a tree overhanging the torrent, and were rescued 
some time after by their companions. 

From this stream the party crossed to the Valley of the 

pson River, passing one of its sources, and, followin 

this for several days, they finally came to a point where 
traces of path entirely ceased; and an untrodden region of 
forest and torrent lay before them, which it-was necessary 
to traverse in order to reach Fort Kamloops, where alone they 
could obtain succonr. . They struggled: through this difficult 


region for 23 days, living on their slaughtered horses, and the 
small Fy seen! of f 





Art Architectural in' England (says the Buslder') has lost a 
man, England (Scotland po RD her Cana- 
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six Scotchmen whom the al Academy of Arts in Lond 

has condescended to ada among the favoured forty ia dead. 
* * David Roberts, like his fried : 

Allan, and John sey apiainberye. cn tan lessons of art in 


the Trustees’Academy at —an cng yen tes re 
in iw Government, for the improvement of 
and the wind blowing the water into white streaks of foam|and designs in art. He began as a house-painter, and in 
the waves washed over me, and the quantity of water I swal-| coating and ‘re-cuating, and in graining on Edinburgh coach 
lowed was something considerable. The pulling almost pre- }and house patiels, obtained that mastery of hand which he 
vented my swimming, and as the string was fastened low it| was soon to turn to a nicer and more profitable use. His skill 
helped me very little through the water ; I had long been afraid | was soon discovered. Murray, of the Edinburgh Theatre, 
of its breaking, till at last I got sufficient breath to throw my | found for him employment and developed that talent which 
“ Gently” ! to their ears. Fortunately they took the hint and| Mr. Macready, in afier-lite, and in London, was proud to 
I gradually reached the shore quite exhausted, when they | employ both at Covent Garden and at Drury 
found me all scratched and bloody fromtherocks. They had} In the year 1822, young David, then in his twenty-sixth 
not guessed my condition until I was very near them, and they | year, made his way to London, with a skilled right hand, a 
did not understand the danger of hauling too hard. All [| strong Scottish accent, and a dogged determination of pur- 
could say, for some time was, “ worse than an eagle’s nest.” pene to succeed, which never forsook him. Unlike David 
When they had dressed me and taken the eggs out of my hand, | Wilkie, David Roberts was long in becoming known, There 
I started running to recover my circulation, but my legs were| was no “ wee Politician” for a first picture, no “ Blind 
insensible, and Isoon dropped in the long heather. Fortunate-| Fiddler”’ to follow, with our second David from Scotland. 
ly I saw the forester passing near me and gave him a hail. | He did not at once become fanious. : 
The others came up and held me on each side. They ‘got me{ One of his early associates in London was Peter or Patrick 
across several streams, and at length into a good road a few} Nasmyth, our English Hobbema. David, of twenty-six years 
hundred yards from the house where we were expected. Here, | of age, carried a letter of introduction to Peter, and was prompt 
with the assistance of a fire and three or four tumblers of | in trying to deliver it; but Nasmyth was not so readily found : 
toddy, I was soon all nght. found, however, he was, at last, and in his favourite “ howff” 
(public house), close to the archiepiscopal Palace of Canterbury. 
David and Peter were at once friends. Mr. Ro! ; 
and was fond of, showing, a little picture by Peter peeps be 
for which he refused—three times over—many hun 8 
Art has scarcely recovered from the shock consequent 00 | of pounds. It had cost Roberts little, but was precious, and 
the death of John Leech when a fresh loss isannounced. Mr. deservedly so, in the eyes of a true artist and a true friend. 
David Roberts, R. A., one of the most conspicuous and strik-| « * gr Roberts, like his friend Mr. Clarkson Stanfield 
ing painters of the present day, if not one of the first in crea-| wont against “The Royal Academy of Arts” in London, and 
tive power, has expired suddenly in a fit of apoplexy. He| sought public favour in the Society of British Artists, in 
was woking. Berners Street, Oxtord Street, on the after-| Sugoi-street. He was soon distinguished, and was courted 
noon of Fri i the 25th ult.. when he was observed to stag-| fo in Somerset House. Nor was he long in yielding to soli- 
ger and fall. He was just able to mention the name of the] citations, He became an A. R. A. in 1839, and a full Royal THE LITTLE MORTARAS OF THE PALAIS ROYAL. 
ee ——, the ——— oe Academician and Esquirein 1841. “If to become a Royal| The punishment inflicted by the Pope upon the King of 
Paap em Twa th vey: sen meg id — €n 0 clock IN| Academician is an honour,” said John Martin, “ Roberts | Italy for his political offences, though destined probably to be 
© evening he expired, the case having evidently been hope-| deserves that honour. Roberts has a fine eye—he sees well, ineffective, 18, nevertheless, not devoid of humiliations. His 
and can make others see what he sees.” No mean compliment, | Majesty is virtually iuterdicted from participating in any of 
Mr. Roberts was a loving Scot at the heart’s core. When, | the sacraments of the Church. That he is not by name ex- 
in 1858, he returned, with Stanfield, from a trip “due north,” | cluded from them is due, probably, to the prudence rather than 
he bore away with him a heart full of affectionate warmth to | thecharity ofthe Holy See. As matters stand, Victor Emmanuel, 
his native land. The Royal Scottish Academy gave, in true | like the First Napolcon,is deprived, by implication of privileges 
style, a dinner to “Davie and Stanny.” The late Sir John | which, personally, he doubtless values lightly, but which some- 
atson Gordon (Raeburn’s worthy representative) was in| times it is convenient, even for a sceptic, to enjoy. The chil- 
the chair, and David Roberts was King David Bruce on that| dren of the Princess Clotilde are the earliest victims of the 
house-painter in his native city. His parents were humble, 


“J: « David Wilkie sent David Roberta to:the Holy Land, | Sad promioed to celiciats ao apdther te thems at toile heme 
: . avid Wilkie sent David Roberts to the Ho nd, romised to officiate as father to them at the - 
poet ip hcsse rd 5 Pawn rk sreormoyss from which his| nq poth “ uolanguaged” carried with them their Scottish | Thanks to the interposition of the Pope, this promise has not 
= astints f Eu: ny . notin mad position amongst | tongues and their Edinburgh printed Bibles. The éwo Davids | been kept, and the illustrious infants never have been baptized 
painter to the Edinburgh theatres, and Road bode to Lomiog |teturned with mental wealth ; but both have left—David|at all. A father who was a better Catholic, in all human 
worked in a similar capacity at the Barrer Theatre. Here his Roberts especially—noble and enduring monuments of what 


probability, would have nag gee Md he godfather 
re they saw. than with the ceremony. But the Prince Napoleon, in re- 
a, wy spurned by Alfred Bunn, bere lessee of David Roberts should be buried in St. Paul’s, near to Sir | ligious‘matters, is a puilbecpher’ and cares more sincerely for 
th Stenfidld, Th afr ee) es md ewe atena, Christopher Wren and his old artisticenemy and friend—J.| Italy than for any theological dogma. In such a cause he is 
wi hel mn him on te a Ww ye oy aod thie n this | wv W. Turner. the last man in Europe who is likely to desert Victor Em- 
al be > ay ri oil irom a A roy ae eae manuel, or to give up so liberal a godfather to accommodate 
e rely of th hi al pi hich = ny Jast,—not VISCOUNT MILTON IN THE FAR WEST the scruples of the head of the church. His children occupy, 
merely of those ephemeral scenes which, after serving a tem- ; accordingly, a curious and awkward ecclesiastical limbo. 
porary purpose in connection with some new play or reproduc-| On the 28th ult. an bree 4 meeting of the Royal Geo-| They have only undergone a semi-baptismal ceremony, called 
tion, are gg oem washed over for some other d graphical Society was held at Burlington-house, London, the | the i , which, in fact, is hardly a ceremony of the 
often to the destruction of an amount of artistic skill and | president, Sir Roderick Murchison, in the chair. Church at all! This rite—it rite it may be called—is neither 
_ beauty worthy of being perpetuated in some more abiding|" The first paper read was “‘ An Expedition across the Rocky | administered by a priest, nor is, it in the nature of a sacra- 
a gies ui £ * Mountains into British Columbia by the Yellow Head or| ment, being chiefly used as a substitute for baptism when 
t picture of any note was the “ Departure of the} Leather Pass,” by Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle. Lord baptism, from illness or other similar causes, is impossible. 
Israclites from Egypt ;” his first Academy picture was a view | Milton and his companion set forth in the spring of 1862 to| Neither his Holiness nor the King of Italy seem disposed to 
of Rouen Cathedral, exhibited in 1826. A series of sketches, | cross the continent of North America through British terri-| concede an inch of ground. The children of Prince Napoleon 
engraved Caine De successive years in the “ Landscape An-|tory, with a view to discover a practical route which should remain, therefore, unbaptized. Considering the anxiety dis- 
nual,” served to direct attention to his name, and he soon rose | he free from the risks attendant on a road too near the United played by faithful Ultramontanes to baptize anyone across 
in public estimation. Spain next engaged his attention, and, | States boundary. The Leather Pass, which lies in the same| whose path they come, it is perhaps astonishing that no one 
having spent some time in the Peninsula, he produced several | jatitude as the gold district of Cariboo, had been formerly used | has rushed in and baptized the little Napoleons by storm. 
exquisiie sagpenensations of the public buildings, towns, and | py the soyageurs of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but the route] An active and athletic priest might have done it ina few 
rural scenes of that fascinating country. But it was by his from this to the settled parts of British Columbia, by the head | minutes, if he had got both hands loose, and the little Mor- 
megnitonss views in the bg ae the engravings from | waters of the Thompson River, had never yet been trodden | tara and the little Cohen would have bad a pair of Imperial 
which were published by Sir F. G. Moon, that his highest by a European. The travellers arrived at Fort Garry on the| fellow Christians in much the same position as themselves. 
py was made. he | were issued ae 1888 and 1840, | 7th of August, and, after a severe winter passed at a solitary | The Church, however, which displays such anxiety for the 
bs —_ omy 2 C py egrealy ess striking letter-press| hunting station near the north branch of the Saskatchewan, | eternal welfare of Jewish infants, seems to rate less highly the 
m the pen of Dr. Croly. me very splendid pictures re- | commenced their journey of exploration in the following} chance of administering a tempestuous baptism to the family 
presenting cathedrals and churches in Venice and Milan were April. of a princely schismatic. The soul of a Jew is better than 
afterw wand for the Royal Academy; and from that) “The country between the Red River and the Moun- | nothing; but possibly his Holiness sincerely doubts whether 
Cee ee ns been, & freduent exhibitor. Even in the | tains they described as extremely fertile, rich prairies ready | Liberals have souls at all. That there is something. wrong 
y oe eat dager a copes tie t to be seen on the Royall for the plough being interspersed with woods rich in timber | with their souls he has already decided, and more than ence 
W. via walls— Ma in the Church at Dixmude, | for puilding and fencing. _Coalbeds and ironstone exist in| he has accused them of Gisbelieving in the soul’s immortality. 
est Fland and the usoleum of Augustus (the Cas- | several places, and, in short, when the obstructions placed in| Yet it seems strange that those who, trouble. themselves to 
the way of settlement by the 4. orem. power are removed off casual children by main force to the nearest font, 
and communication established between Canada and British | should be so indifferent to the fate of two who may some day 
Columbia, this would become one of the most valuable por- | be called to occupy the throne either of Italy or France. 


tions of the British pomceelone. ; With the piety which is natural to a woman, the French 

The road beyond Edmonton (the last station at which sup- | Empress has determined that her Imperial cousins shall be 
plies can be obtained) was merely a pack-trail. At this place| properly baptized. Tieir present condition is an equal slight 
the party was finally formed; it consisted of seven persons,| on Catholicism and on the family of the Napoleons, and her 
including a half-breed as guide,and an Indian called the| Majesty is zealous for the dignity of her Church and of her 
“ Assiniboine,” with his wile and son, who attended to the} connections alike. Something too may reasonably be presum- 
pack-horses. During the following three weeks they pro-|ed to be due to her anxiety for the welfare of the children, The 
greased slowly over the spongy and soil of the princi- 


5 Empress Eugénie is too fervent a believer not to_ be agit, 
pal forest which stretches for 300 miles from Lake St. Ann’s| with horror at the thought of infants who are beyond the 
to the foot of the mountains. They obtained their first view |Church’s pale. Hztra ecclesiam nulla salus; and a prudent 
of the range on arriving at the banks of the Athabasca River, | Catholic would probably hesitate to trust a child’s safety to 
which emerges from the heart of the mountains through a 


r ; the precarious security of the ondoiement. . The evident diffi- 
narrow gorge, and on reaching the plains expands into | culties of applying to the children of a vigorous anti-Roman 
a..Jaké several miles in length. On its western bank is 


politician that violent religiousremedy which the little Mortara 
Jasper-house, a summer station of the Hudson’s Bay | underwent in spite of her relations, led her Majesty to try the 
Company, surrounded by snow-capped mountains. The 


softer method of conciliation. What the Em Rugénie 
scenery in the vicinity was described as most enchanting, all oy 


. \ has done for the Pope can only, in this generation, be surmised. 
will leave“a painful gap in the circles where | the lower slopes being covered with a carpet of wild flowers | ‘The private auuiean of the Tuileries are lying. up for pos- 
" of the most varied colours. Three ay ey from Jasper- 

ly) to the 


ands etterished i Ay terity information on the subject which ‘at present is in the 

position to which Mr. Roberts chiefly devot- | house brought them (on the 8th of J watershed be- hem of few living men ro women ; but that she has done 

ere Ps popelarhy. The public | tween the Pacific and Atlantic, and on the 10th they struck | something is tolerably certain... It remained to be, discovered 

care for views of arc the Fraser River, which they found, even at this altitude, to | what his Froliness would doin return for the Empress Eugénie. 

be a stream of considerable size, rushing down a narrow,| All that his Holiness would do was what his Holiness’ does 

it, | rocky gorge. Here the great difficulties of the journey com- | with profuse liberality and much satisfaction to himself in the 
menced, the only road g along the almost precipitous cliffs 


case of so many less important personages. He blessed his 
eir | of the narrow river valleys, On the 17th two of the pack- | daughter the Empress, just as he blesses his visitors at Rome— 


save only that he blessed her io aspecial and complimentary 
manner. But he refused to bate one inch of the Church’s 
ordinances for her sake. Those who are forbidden to partake 


e Sact mts cannot officiate as. rs, nor could 
Ms eres eved from ‘his r aisabilities till 


















our that remained of their stock, and seven 
days afterwards they artived in an emaciated condition at the 
ag eh they were hospitably received by Mr. Mackay. 

ith regard to the practicability of a road being taken 
across by the route they had come, Lord Milton believed that 
few gapneein difficulties existed of any importance ; but it 
would have to be made throughout the entire route between 
Edmondton and the valley of the Thompson. From Edmon- 
ton to Jasper-house the surface is slightly undulating ;, the 
lower ground swampy ahd everywhere covered with thick 
forest. .From Jasper-house through the main ridge of the 
Rocky Mountains the valley is for the most part wide and 
unobstructed, except by timber; the ascent to the height is 
very gradual, and the descent, though much more rapid, 
neither steep nor difficult. Krom Tete-Jaune’s Cache (on the 
west of the main ridge), the only route lies along the narrow 
gorges of the Thompson, where the bottoms of the ravines 
are generally level. The grest advantages of this line are 
that it lies far removed from the United States boundary, 
passes through a country inhabited only by friendly Indians, 
and forms the most direct communication between Canada 
and the gold regions of British Columbia. 

Mr. Dallas (the governor of Prince Ruperts’s Land), Mr. 
Crawfurd, and Lord Milton took part in the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper, and the President, in re- 
turning thanks to the authors, called attention to the map of 
the country exhibited, in which Mr. Arrowsmith had been 
enabled through the new data supplied by Lord Milton and 
Dr. Cheadle, to fill up many voids that recently existed. 


———_e——_——_ 
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DEATH OF DAVID ROBERTS. 


































































































less from the first. 

Mr. Roberts was sixty-eight years of age, and was a native 
of 7 ¢ He was a painter from his youth—but not in 
the sense which we afterwards associated him with that 
word. The genius who, by the fine enchantment of his pencil 
and of his luminous colouring, brought before our eyes the 
austere beauty of the Holy Land, the hot sunshine and fierce 
storms of Egypt, and the magnificent proportions of French, 
Italian, Flemish, and Spanish cathedrals, was originally a 































































































































tle of St. Angelo), from the Gardets of the Villa Barberini at 
Rome.” The Vernon and Sheepshanks collections are rich in 
the productions of his easel; and of one of his pictures the 
Morning Post, in recording his death, and reproducing the 
facts of his life, relates a curious history :— 


“ {t was the popes of Mr. Hall-Standish, of Eshe Hall, Dur- 
ham, who, piqued at being refused a baronetcy yt ae Mel- 
bourne, left all his splendid collection to King Louis e, and 
this picture was one of the gems of the Louvre. The Emperor 
ae II. Magee ate this a ak ¥ oa Orleans ‘ 

King’s priv: roperty, icture returned 
England, and was sold at Bhalstics to an English gentleman.” 


From the same article we Jearn that Mr. Roberts was for 
many vont regunted at the Garrick Club as the chief of the 
smoking room, when he would arrive punctually at eight, 
and which he alwaysieft punctually at eleven. He was much 
esteemed by his friends for his companionable qualities, ard 
for his liberality to fellow urtists who stood in pood OF MBY 4 
and his death, which, though it can scarcely-be ealled pre- 
mature, came earlier than t have been expected from his 
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“he had purged himself of his offence. Vicarious penitence 
not and never could be acce’ , even in the case of illustrious 
transgressors; more es ly when the obstinate and princi- 

sinner continues to threaten the very existence of St. "8 

ir. The scheme for reconciling a Royal sinner and his 
Imperial pitiiee to the Ch fell, accordingly, to the 
ground. Ifthe little Napoleons are tobe baptized at all, it 
must be by the same means as those employed in the case of 
the little Moriara with such preeminent success.— 

Review, Nov. 26. 

—_— 


"APOLOGY FOR THE GERMAN SOCIETY. 
BY HERR VON SCHWEPENBIER. 


The spectacle of Germans loving one another out-and-out, 
and siicking fast to one another through thick and thin, not- 
withstanding aught that one another may have done to any- 
hedy else, dumbfounds Englishmen with angry bewilderment. 
A clear explanation of this mystery shall therefore be offered 
to the beef-headed ones, 

The common sonship of Fatherland unites all Germans in 
the paramount bond of a brotherhood of transcendental holi- 
ness. Every German individual unit is as one of the molecules 
of a mass of matter united with the cohesiveness of wax. Hence 
the homogeneity of the German people. 

Every German has an inner sudjective self, of divine 
essence, and an outer ls into which the subjective oc- 
casionally passes, and having there awhile submitted itself to 
the appetites and the impulses, returns into its pure Ipseity, 
none the worse for having perhaps been engaged in picki 

kets or cutting throats in the meantime. 

It is in the state of objective consciousness that the t 
German nation, as one man, actuated by an acquisitive 
enthusiasm, rushes in overwhelming force on a neighbouring 
Btate, and dismembers it of two provinces necessary to com- 

lete the idea of German unity, and realise a German fleet. 

hat if, in the execution of that exploit, they kill and mutilate 
any number of the antagonists who offer them resistance ? 
For when Germany has returned from the objective into 
serene subjectiveness, what has been has ceased to be in the 
thought of Germans, and is not any more, so they innocently 
wonder to hear themselves accused of robbery and murder. 

So when, in a momentary excursion from the Inner of 
Moral Consciousness, the German mind, rendered for the time 
objective by the attraction of a watch and chain, or a porte- 
monnaie, impels the German hand to grab those articles, and 
to knock their owner on the head for brevity and precaution, 
the German, having satisfied his objective craving, retires 
into his subjective a and resumes his habitually 
mild and gentle demeanour. The assassination and robbery 
which his objective personality has committed, are a mere 
episode of his essen.ial life. They are dismissed from his 
subjective mind, and he goes about as light-hearted as though 
nothing had happened. He and his countrymen regard those 
acis as the work of a past entity, and not his present own. 
They, therefore, think it monstrously cruel to hang him on the 
ground that he is guilty of them. The inner I of the German 
ever retains its essential ras unsullied, under all circum- 
stances, and, consequently, bis brothers use their utmost en- 
deavours to prevent brutal foreigners from putting out his I, 
as if he were a common objective ruffian, by the capital pun- 
ishment of stretching his neck, for the trifling offence of 
cracking an old gentleman’s skull, by the way. 

It is hoped that this elucidation of a sentiment which has 
been blicdly mistaken for the mutual sympathy of rascals, 
may prove satisfactory.— Punch. 

— 


Tue Loxpon Book Trapz.—Mr. Disraeli devotes an 
amusing chapter to a consideration of those booksellers who 
have been ruined by authors; but of late years this destruc- 
tion appears to be carried on with very considerable vigour 
by the trade itself, and against itself. Formerly, a bookseller 
‘was a respectable, intelligent man, independent within the 
circle of readers which he had made for himself. Selling 
books with him was not a mere trade; it was a profession, 
conducted with high professional skill. Authors consulted 
him as to sources of information, as well as about the time or 
manner of publishing. Much of this bas gone now. The 
wretched system of underselling has been introduced into the 
trade, and ie wey and respectability find it a hard matter 
to obtain a livelihood unless the “Champion bill-poster,” or 
the “ Queen’s Own” bill-sticker, is called in, and ticketing and 
puffery resorted to. A tailor may speak of the excellence 
of his cloth, or the quality of s peculiar trousering, with- 
.out any fear of his customer knowing aught of the cost 
price ; but the profit of the retail bookseller is a matter of 
common notoriety. Twenty-five per cent., or one-fourth 
(with an extra five per cent. if he can pay cash down instead 
of taking credit), is his perquisite, and, when his neighbour 
marks up “ 2d. in the 1s. on all new books,” only 1d. in the 
1s. is left as the profit wherewith to pay rent, taxes, and all 
other expenses. ' 

It is most desirable that knowledge should be disseminated 
at as a reasonable price as ble; but we think—and many 
of our Jarger publishers quite agree with us—taat a fair living 

rofit should be permitted those small traders who were bred 

ksellers, who have followed the profession for many years, 
knowing no other, and who do not care to imitate the prac- 
tices of certain notorious trades, and sell one portion of their 
stock at almost the cost price, as an inducement for purchas- 
ers to expend money on worthless remainders and “sold off” 
stock. There are people who can be tempted to buy things 
because they are cheap, or seem to be 80; but they are no 
honour to literature or society. So much has recently been 
said in‘Paternosier row about tke system of underselling at 
resent in vogue in the book trade, that the Messrs. Macmil- 
have issued a especial to the trade upon the mat- 
ter. They promise us a wonderful Shakspeare, accurately 
printed and tastefully bound, and, in anticipation of the un- 
derselling that would take place in retailing the book, they 
have at once put the price down to the very lowest figure— 
viz, 83. 61. Tuey now beg of the trade to let thet price alone, 
feeling assured that any intending purchaser of the poet will 
not hesitate to give the sum, aud that the few coppers which 
some people always will have taken off, are even more re- 
quired ty the retailing hookseller than Ags one else con- 
nected with the distribution of the boo ublishers gene- 
rally are anxious to see how -he experiment will work.—Lon- 
don Review. 

PRINCELY JUGGLING.—We read in the Bury and Norwich 
Post : “ Un the evening of Wednesday week, the Maharajah 
Douleep Sing invited ail the inbabitants of the parish of El- 
vedon 10 a most popular entertainment. The children had 
tea at six o'clock, and all the rest of the village children 

them at seven, to witness some exiraordinary feats of 


Joey formed by his highness, who is - 
Sicpont rivalling The Aieciaed Seothees, A borae thes 





as to accommodate all the spectators. The performance lasted 

two hours, and brought forth shouts of applause. His bigh- 

ness is deservediy [we ped among his tenants, visiting them 

aeraeccers 4 to inquire into their wants, and taking great pains 

~ inaring their dwellings, several of which he has already 
i 
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The Old World. 

Mails and telegrams have brought hither, since our last is- 
sue, a fortnight’s European news, the date of the latest frag- 
ments being the 11th inst. at Queenstown. The tidings on 
the whole are politically unimportant; but we proceed, as 
usual, to pick out the few items that invite comment or merit 
attention. 

Earl Russell appears to be gifted with a cwricea infelicitas in 
the matter of his diplomatic correspondence. With the best 
intentions in the world, he is continually giving offence; and 
now, with the most earnest desire to do his duty fairly as re- 
gards the American civil war, he has just perpetrated one of 
the most unfortunate epistles that ever came even from his 
pen. The case was this. The Southern Confederacy put 
forth a manifesto, in which they pleaded their course before 
the world at large, and claimed recognition from its leading 
powers. A copy was sent to the Foreign office, according to 
instructions, by Messrs. Slidell, Mason, and Dudley Mann, 
and it was naturally incumbent upon the Foreign Secretary 
to acknowledge its receipt. This, one might suppose, could 
not have been a difficult task fof a writer of the least official 
experience. Yet so clumsily did this veteran letter-writer 
word his brief communication, that he contrived to wound 
afresh the susceptibilities of the twain between whom he 
essayed to be entirely neutral, and to draw down upon him- 
self the animadversions of his own countrymen. He might, 
with equal propriety, have spcken to these Southern gentle- 
men of the States which they represented, leaving aside all 
allusion to their assumed but not recognized title; but no, he 
must needs go back to the well-known phrase, “the so-called 
Confederate States,” thus gratuitously reminding them that 
their claims had not been admitted. If, however, his Lord- 
ship was formally precise in dealing with the one party, 
he was by no means so throughout, for he coined 
a designation for the United States, which is at the 
same time unknown in diplomacy and absurd in 
fact. The old lament of H. M. Government was over “the 
protracted struggle between the Northern and Southern 
States of the formerly United Republic of North America.” 
That little word “formerly” has a spiteful and maladroit 
twang; but can any one define a United Republic? You can 
understand United Provinces, or a United Kingdom made up 
ot two or more component parts ; but this union of a unit has, 
we think, only been equalled by the phrase of the Fenian 
Brothers, who are fain to talk of a United Ireland! This per- 
haps was bad enough; but there was worse behind. By some 
strange fatuity, Earl Russell was beguiled into speaking of 
Great Britain’s “ friendly relations with both the Northern 
and the Southern States.” What tyro is ignorant that these 
relations have always been with the States as a whole, and 
that H. M. Government has had nothing to do with them 
individually ? 

The Colonists at Melbourne, who have felt themselves ag- 
grieved by the persistence of the mother country in flooding 
them with her criminals, have adopted a singular mode of 
showing their annoyance. They have clubbed together, and 
shipped home a batch of convicts whose term of sentence had 
expired, and who were therefore at liberty to revisit their na- 
tive land. Still, the approach of a convict-ship to British 
shores will be likely enough to provoke much discussion. 
The Times improves the opportunity to suggest the cutting- 
adrift of these troublesome settlements, moved also thereto 
by its impression that the Colonists themselves of New Zea- 
land are endeavouring to prolong or renew the war with the 
natives. 

Death has struck down several prominent individuals, 
whose names have been long before the public. That amia- 
ble, philanthropic, and scholarly nobleman, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, scarcely less esteemed in his own country than in this, 
has closed his useful life and passed away prematurely, at the 
age of 62, amid universal regret.—David Roberts, admirable 
artist in his line, has speedily followed John Leech to the 
grave.—Mr. Williams, the Radical M. P. for Lambeth, who 
thought that the mantle of the late Joseph Hume had fallen 
upon him, the butt of Punch, the systematic assailant of ihe 
Estimates in the House of Commons, has vacated his seat, 
never again to occupy it.—But these are deaths that excite 
but momentary interest. That of Mr. Dayton, the very 
bighly-respecied U. 8. Minister to France, which took place 
suddenly at Paris on the ist inst., naturally caused much sen- 
sation on the spot. At this critical perivd, the loss of an able 
and esteemed representative is considered particularly unfor- 
tunate; and Mr. Dayton, though not ranking high as a man of 
intellect and though labouring under the disadvantage of 
ignorance of the French tongue, had established him- 
self securely and deservedly in the good graces of the 
Government to which he was accredited.. The news of 
this sad event was received several days ago; but we do 





was erected in the entrance-hall, where seats were opt 


Rumour had previously settled upon the Hon. Henry J. Ray- 
mond, as destined to that post, on the expected retirement of 
Mr. Dayton ; our neighbour of the Zimes has, however, an- 
nounced in his own columns that there never was the emallest 
foundation fur this report, and that he would not accept any 
office whatever at the hands of the Administration, being de- 
sirous to fulfil his duty as a Member of the Lower House of 
Congress, to which he was recently elected. At the funeral 
services over the body of the deceased Minister, every possible 
tribute of respect was paid to his memory by the Imperial 
Government and by his own diplomatic colleagues.—Neither 
has the gay French Court, whose gaieties by the way fill a 
more conspicuous place in print just now than its politics, 
escaped the warning token. Elsewhere, mention is made of 
the sad death of a young noble, from an accident in the hunt- 
ing-field of Compidgne. Monsieur Mocqvard, too, the Private 
Secretary of the Emperor, must be included in the list of the 
defunct. Probably no man has koown Louis Napoleon 
better; one might almost be sorry that it can never now fall 
to his lot to write the memoirs of his master. 

It is by no means improbable that, in the ensuing session of 
Parliament, the Board of Admiralty will be somewhat 
roughly handled by the Opposition, or at least by independent 
Members. Lord Clarence Paget, the Secretary of that lum- 
bering institution, has, we see, been making a speech at Deal 
on the Kentish coast, wherein he quoted Mr. Gideon Welles 
asan authority! Whether his audience was surprised, does 
not appear. Those, who learn the fact here, are astonished 
most decidedly.—Cabinet Meetings have been more than usu- 
ally frequent; but their proceedings are not proclaimed 
upon the house-tops.—Mr. Forster, M. P. for Walsall, has 
been speaking in favour of the North, at a meeting described 
by telegraph as a Reform demonstration. The time has 
passed when these speeches were significant; it has not come 
for important demonstrations of this kind.—Mr. Goldwin Smith 
is in print, of course, feeling his way to a seat in Parliament 
in some Radical borough. His duties at Oxford are clearly 


not onerous. —_— 
North and South. 


Georgia is still the centre of interest, for the grand expe- 
dition of Admiral Porter and General Butler, which sailed 
from Fortress Monroe early in last week, for parts unknown, 
was somewhat roughly handled in a gale off Hatteras, and 
was compelled to find its way as best it might into the shel- 


monitors narrowly escaped foundering from stress of weather 
and unseaworthiness. The ships, at latest date, were drop- 
ping in singly or in groups. Let us leave them then—General 
Grant being still inactive before Richmond—and return into 
Georgia. The first fruits of General Sherman’s skillful and 
successful march to the coast was the capture of Fort McAl- 
lister, some fifteen miles from Savannah, which was 
stormed on the 14th inst.,and carried,the garrison being 
insignificant in numbers, Situated about fifteen miles 
south-west of Savannah, on the river Ogeechee, this 
fort had hitherto kept at bay the U. 8. gun-boats 
attempting to ascend. Its capture jtherefore put General 
Sherman into complete communication with the U. 8. naval 
forces and with General Foster. The investment of the city 
itself has commenced, and its siege will ensue, if it be not 
starved into submission. The railroads leading into it are 
broken up, and one important portion at least of the water 
approaches is commanded by the Federal forces. It is sup- 
posed to have a garrison of only fifteen thousand men, com- 
manded by General Hardee. The particulars of Sherman's 
remarkable march from Atlanta have been supplied by him- 
self in terse despatches. The gist of them is that his troops 
suffered scarcely at all from molestation, and nothing at all 
from want; that he “ gathered in a large supply of negroes, 
mules, horses, &c.”—these being his own words, and some- 
what strange by reason of the indifferent manner in 
which he couples the human and the animal “ supply ;” 
that he destroyed two hundred miles of railroad; and that 
he consumed plenteous stores and provisions intended for his 
enemies. The commander himself does not speak of cotton 
burnt, to the value of ten millions of dollars. This dubious 
addition is made by one of the army correspondents, and has 
been caught at by commentators here. The bold conception 
and able execution of this march redound greatly to the fame 
of General Sherman—success being, with the bulk of man- 
kind, the great test of merit. When, however, we read that 
little or no opposition was encountered and that there were in 
truth few difficulties to overcome, we are not ready to concede 
to the achievement that it is the most astounding on record. 
That it is regarded by the South as a heavy blow may not be 
doubted.—Nor is this the only misfortune that the Confederates 
have had to bewail. The long series of skirmishes and fights 
in the neighbourhood of Nashville, that commenced on 
the 15th inst. and were carried on for several successive 
days, finally ended in the utter defeat of General Hood, C. 8., by 
General Thomas, U. 8, who had bided his time. The 
former lost itt «ll not Jess than fifty pieces of artillery 
and nine thousand prisurers, the Union loss being 
estimated at thirty-five hundred: The lists of killed ay | 
wounded are not accurately made out, so that that uphap 

number on the Southern side is not revealed yet one accou « 
speaks of three thousand Wounded prisoners being made in 
one batch. Their loss in general officers is also unprecedent, 

heavy, Richmond papers making mention of eleven put he 


Northern successes are reported in Tennessee and Weste | 
Kentucky ; but the accounts are not official. General David-) 





not yet learn that Mr. Dayton’s successor has been appointed. 
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thermore to be marching on Mobile.—Against all these ca- 
lamities the South has only to set the destruction of two or 
three gun-boats by torpedoes, at sundry points. 

Yet, notwithstanding the improved position of Northern 
affairs, and notwithstanding General Grent’s opinion that the 
Confederacy is a mere shell, the President has thought fit to 
call for three hundred thousand additional Volunteers, with 
the intimation that if they be not forthcoming by the 15th of 
February, the deficiencies will be filled by a draft. We must 
add that nobody appears to be in the least degree surprised. 
Is this a tribute to the indomitable spirit of the South, a con- 
fession of its marvellous resources? Or, is it an indication 
that the community, having accommodated itself to astate of 
war, is rather relieved than otherwise to find that peace can- 
‘not be close at our doors? Some indeed view in it a proof 
that the relentless policy of extermination is the actuating 
principle of the Cabinet at Washington, and that, if final 
and complete victory be achieved, to the victors will belong 
the spoils. 

In the recent proceedings of Congress, the one that more 
immediately interests resident foreigners, is the rebuke admi- 
nistered by the House of Representatives to Mr. Seward and 
to Mr. Lincoln. The House, it will be remembered, having, 
ere the close of the last session, passed a Resolution concern- 
ing French intervention in Mexico, which might have been 
deemed offensive to France, Mr. Seward hastened officially 
to reassure the Government of that country, that no one here 
atiached any consequence to the doings of the House, which 
must pot by any means be regarded as compromising. the 

* Executive or the nation. In short, Mr. Seward snubbed the 
Representatives ; and they have now given him a Roland for 
his Oliver. They declared by an immense majority, 118 to 8, 
that Congress has the constitutional right to shape the foreign 
policy of the U. &., and that the Executive is bound to respect 
their voice. When however another clause in the Resolution 
declared that the recorded opinions of Congress were not fit 
subjects for diplomatic explanation, the direct censure of Mr. 
Seward became more obvious, and it was only carried by a 
vote of 69 against 58. 

The grade of Vice-Admiral has been created in the naval 
service of the U.8., in favour of Rear-Admiral Farragut, 
Congress paying this distinguished officer the honour of pas- 
sing the necessary Act, without a moment's loss of time. 
The Vice-Admiral is the object of great attention on the part 
of the citizens of New York, who propose, with their ac- 
customed splendid liberality, to endow him with a handsome 
residence. 





On and Across the Canadian Borders. 

The excitement, that was caused last week by the stupid or 
venal action of Justice Coursol, is, we are to glad to say, al- 
layed. In fact it bas almost passed away, the judicious 
conduct of the authorities on either side of the line having 
served to convince botli communities that there was no legiti- 
mate cause for alarm or passion. In our last we chronicled 
how the law officers of the Crown at Quebec immediately re- 
pudiated the decision of the Magistrate above-named, and 
issued new warrants for the re-arrest of the St. Alban’s 
raiders, stimulating exertion by the offer of rewards. We now 
learn that the leader, Bennett Young, and two of his men 
have been caught at San Francois in Canada East, endeav- 
ouring to make their way into New Brunswick. They will 
therefore undergo an examination, and either be delivered 
under the Extradition Treaty to the U. 8. Government, or be 
prosecuted fur illegal combination on the neutral soil. At the 
same time, the President of the U.8., not approving of that 
portion of General Dix’s order, which somewhat offensively 
charged his officers to pursue any such raiders, in future, 
across the border, without the slightest constraint or defer- 
ence to foreign rights, the obnoxious paragraph was rescinded 
at once. Meanwhile, two thousand or more of the Canadian 
Militia have been called out for active service, with intent 
that they shall do patrolling duty along the frontier, and 
suppress by summary process any attempted gathering for 
mischief. A New England cavalry regiment is also to be or- 
ganized for perfecting the defence against sudden surprises; 
but we do not anticipate any such. Several experiments 
have failed, and we doubt whether the getters-up of such en- 
terprizes will care to essay them again, seeing the temper of 
the public mind—Among the precautions adopted by Mr. 
Seward at the outstart of all this flurry was the imaginary one 
of passports, proved over and over again to be inoperative. 
We hope that in view of the uselessness of the system and the 
inconvenience it entails, this old-world and old-time nuisance 
will be rescinded also. 

Going back to the Coursol affair at Montreal, we have 
to notice that the conduct of this individual has given rise to 
much indignation throughout the Province, and every one 

hopes that he will be dismissed. That fate befell Mr. Lamothe, 
the Chief of Police, or at least he only saved himself by giving 
in his resignation. We have not room in our columns for the 
long details of his connection with the business; but the charge 
against him was neither more nor less than collusion with the 
prisoners, whether shown in his hastily handing over to 
them a portion of the money abstracted from the Bank at St. 
Albuns, or in his refusing to execute on the spur of the mo- 
ment, when they were discharged, a new warrant for their 
apprehension. 

The Senate of the U. 8., we are happy to see, has not rush- 
ed precipitately into the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
’- by wey of evincing its anger upon a point that has nothing to 
_-@o with trade. The Resolution in that House, in favour of its 


interim, some honourable Senators may study the question, 
and learn that this Treaty is not a boon held out to the.Pro- 





The production of Auber’s “ Fra- Diavolo” by Mr. Maretzek’s 
company has been the event of the week ; and we most gladly re- 
cord that it has been an unqualified success. On the fi'st night of 
performance, Wednesday, the weather was atrociously bad; 
nevertheless an excellent house was in attendance, and pro- 
nounced decidedly a favourable verdict. 
Familiar, hacknied one might say, in its English dress, this 
French opera has served the purpose of innumerable troupes ; and 
withal, there has been no wearing it out, so fresh and sparkling 
are its melodies, so dramatic and so comic is it in its effects. 
What greater proof indeed can be given ofits inexhaustible popu- 
larity, than that the octogenarian Auber should have been re- 
quested, some four or five years ago, to touch it up for the 
Italians at Covent Garden? And so he changed the spoken dia- 
logue into recitative, added several concerted pieces, meting them 
out fairly among the aa and 
claims of that class being almost always supreme in the large Eu- 
ropean establishments—further opportunity of distinguishing 
herself in the second Act. The veteran composer did not mar 
the sparkling effort of his prime, the date of its production being 
thirty-four years ago; on the contrary, he hung on’ to it a few 
ere ems, and made it, if possible, still more completely ex- 
cellen 
The cast at the Academy may be surmised; and it was to be re- 
gretted that the tenor’s part, Pra Diavolo, did not fall to an artist 
of — force, vocal and dramatic, than Signor Lotti. Still, like 
all his coadjutors—and this is high praise for all—he was well up 
in it, and occasionally in the concerted pieces seemed to borrow 
a portion of their spirit. The Lord Rochburg—every body’s old 
friend, Lord Alicash—was well rendered and capitally got up and 
on by Signor Bellini. His curicature of the travelling Eng- 
ishman was laughable, without degenerating into farce. The 
rascally pair of Brigands had justice done them by Mesers. Du- 
breuil and Weinlich; and their new terzetto with my lord, in 
the first Act really deserved an encore.—Miss Kellogg’s 
Zerlina may be marked down as one of her happiest attempts. 
She sang her music, now for the first time, as though she had been 
familiar with it for years; and her voice came out more clearly 
and resonantly than we have heard it since the season began. In 
the second Act, in an aria borrowed by Auber from one of his 
other ro, she obtained an encore; but to our ear the best qua- 
lities of her voice were more eminently conspicuous in some of 
the iively concerted pieces that abound. Tastefully costumed, 
and with habitual grace in her action, Miss Kellogg, we repeat, 
identified herself with the part of Zerlina. 
The piece was put upon the stage with new scenery and good 
effect ; nor should a word of commendation be wanting to Mes- 
demoiselles Ernestine and Auriol, who were encored in a Taren- 
tella, thrown in when the version was Italianized. 
It is to be regretted that this most acceptable variation from 
the stately and the heavy pabulum of the season has come 80 near 
its close ; for we believe that ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” will draw well. 
Next week there will be several Benetits; but we beg especially 
to invite attention to one that takes place on Thursday next at the 
Academy of Music, and for which this lavest production appropri- 
ately figures on the bills. Wealludetothe evening devoted to that 
excellent institution, the Société Frangaise de Bienfaisance. It would 
not be expected, of course, that we should avow any excessive in- 
terest in French objects; but we hold strongly to the idea of all 
foreigners here domiciled keeping up their national and peculiar 
associations, and it always gives us pleasure to hear that these are 
ative and thriving. Our good neighbour, the Courrier des Htats 
Unis, takes this affair under its especial wing; and at its office we 
believe that tickets may be obtained. May the weather be more 
propitious for evening entertainments than it has been of late! 
The Philharmonic Society gave its second Concert, on Saturday 
last, at the Academy ; and whatever may have been said regarding 
the estimation in which it is held outside of its own pale, or of 
differences within, there was not the slightest symptom of a fall- 
ing off. A more crowded or a more attractive audience is seldom 
gathered together. The performance was extremely good; but 
we have not room to-day for any remarks upon it. 





Drawa. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault’s newcom dy—for some mysterious reason 
entitled ‘‘How She Loves Him”—has been very successful at 
Wallack’s, and really deserves its popularity. It is founded, in- 
deed, upon that tainted theme which customarily inspires Mr. 
Boucicault’s intellectual efforts—infidelity, real or supposed, 
to the marriage vow. In this case the infidelity is supposed; 
yet suspicion accepted as conviction, has wrought catastrophes, 
by which several of the persons in the drama are, at the outset, 
variously afflicted. The purpose of the play is to explain and re. 
move old and mistaken doubts, to cure sorrows, and to make all 


the characters comfortable and happy. This purpose is very skil- 
fully pursued and very effectively fulfilled. The plot—of which 
an Outline wes furnished in this column last week, from the grace- 
ful = of the dramatic editor of the Trivune—is romantic, and 
slightly flavoured with improbability. I shall not pause to re- 
hearse its incidents. Enough to say that, in theend, two hus- 
bands are shown to have wrought their own sorrow, by harbour- 
ing unjust ong cr npe in ref. rence to their wives ; while the moral 
—that simple faith should walk hand in hand with true love—is as 
distinctiy enforced as morals ever are in the works of Mr. Bouci- 
cault. That is, the didactic merit, in this as in oiher of his plays, 
comes by accident. By oes, in the person of Mr. Vacil, a 
husband whose combined folly and mental impurity—distinguish- 
ing qualities, as a general rule, in the accomplished ‘‘ man of the 
world”—prompt him to eee his wife’s dishonour, and to 
lay traps for the discovery of her ea ape guilt, he permits us 
to infer the utter worthlessness of such a character, and the con- 
temptible meanness ofsuch conduct. That such oa moral was in- 
tended is, of course, impossible Mr. Vacil is depicted as a very 
elegant, though eccentric gentleman, whose only fault is that he 
stutters, and who carries off, at last, all the honours of the drama, 
including his reconciled wife. The experience of Sir Richard 
English, the other ee husband, though it conveys the 
same lesson as that of Vacil, involves the element of misfor- 
tune rather than meanness, Sir Richard, misled by what seemed 
positive proof of his wife’s infidelity, had deserted her, vefore yet 
their boy was born, and had lived in sorrow for mavy yeara. 
Old, childless, unhappy, hiding a wounded heart undera mask ot 
egotism, he comes before us, in the drama, to discover his mist«ke, 
and, at the same time, to clasp to his aged bosom the son whom 
he had never seen, One feels genuine a he with such a 
nature, thus cruelly abused by fortune. r. Boucicault has 
drawn the character with unusual th | and, by representin 
Sir ery in - y+ oon relat a a — = ~ 
servant, Diogenes, who loves but perpetu: quarrels with him ; 
an affectionate, simple-hearted girl, Crwiser, niece or ward ; 
and his son, Dick , anoble fellow, who might well be an 
old man’s joy and trived effects, of alternate 
humour and pathos, now touching the heart, and now Heese a our 
the skill w: 
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ity, and tendern and 
entire fidelity to Nature, make it woole ly real and touching 
That of Mr. Vacil is played by Mr. Lester Wallack, and played 
with so much humour, and quaintness, and feeling, that one is 
half tempted to accept Mr. Vacil as rons @ very good fellow. 
Mrs. Vacil, of course—prettily personated by Miss Henriques— 
does so compe him, in the end, and without incurring our disap- 
probation. To interfere between husband and wife, even in a play 
—would be, perhaps, to run the risk of burning one’s critical 
— But to commend is always safe, as it certainly is pleasant : 
and the warmest commendation is due to Mr. Norton, for his clever 
performance of the Irish servant, and to Mr. Floyd for his perfect 
personation of Captain Yawley, the young and wealthy and silly 
“swell.” A better piece of acting, in its line, than this latter, has 
not been seen upon our stage, since Dundreary was rendered 
tolerable by Mr. Sothern, It remains to praise Mr. Fisher, for 
his manly and merry Dick Hartley; and—last, though not least— 
Mies Gannon’s arch, off-hand, and winning Atlanta, and Miss Mo- 
rant’s dashing and truthful portrayal of the ‘‘ woman of the 
world,” in the part of Lady Salina Raffleticket. The subordinate 
are also well filled, and thus the play is finely acted through- 
out. I should say that an element of farce is introduced into it, in 
the extravagant satire lavished unon the medical faculty—satire as 
unmerited as it is in bad taste. In view of such injustice, it is a 
consolation to remember that, on the same stage, in the ever po- 
pular play of “ Rosedale,” Mr. Fisher still, now and then, deli- 
vers that, well known and much sounding eulogium upon the 
doctors. Thus one nail drives out another. 
Mr. Boucicault’sless meritorious, but popularly effective drama, 
“ The Streets of New York,” is having arun at the Olympic. A 
more novel topic, however, invites notice at the moment, to 
which, therefore. I devote my brief remaining space. 

It was my good fortune, on one evening of this week, to wit- 
ness, at the new Stadt Theatre, a performance of much originality ; 
that namely, of Richard the Third, by Mr. D. E. Bandmann, whose 
talents and triumphs, both on the German and the English stage, 
have heretofore been recorded in these columns. Mr. andmanpn, 
on the occasion opactiien personated Richard, with a degree 
of = intensity of feeling, and an accuracy of finish in reference 
to details, as affecting as they are extraordinary. Nature has gifted 
this artist with the capacity of quick and just intuitions as to cha- 
racter ; a comprehensive and easily impreasible imagination; and 
especial skill to simulate the nature of the demon under the 
guise of the saint. His possession of this latter faculty explains 
the excelience of his personation of Mephistopheles; and this 
should also enable him to succeed perfectly well in Jogo, In 
Richard it enables him to give great effect to the dark workings of 
that ambitious, cruel, devilish nature, which wears the outward 
semblance of sanctity and courtly grace. For the poet’s Richard, 
despi'e his deformity, is —— with “ dissembling looks”—and 
such, doubtless, was the Kichard of fact. Mr. Bandmann’s ideal 
of the character divests it of much of that turbulence with which 
it is customarily personated, substituting quiet, powerful action of 
the intellect, for demonstrative physical display. Thus, while less 
exciting in its effect upon the nerves, his delineation of the crook- 
backed tyrant appeals more directly to the imagination, than the 
usual stage Richard.—The tragedy was tolerably well produced at 
the Stadt, which, however, lacks in scenic resources. 

Mr. Owens, at the Broadway Theatre, gave his one hundreth 
personation, at this house, of the part of Solon Shingle, on Thurs- 
day evening last. This is one of the most positive theatrical suc- 
cesses that have ever been won upon the New York stage. 

; MERCUTIO. 


Facts and HFarcies. 


The weather has been extremely severe in the Atlantic, as 
was experienced by the splendid new screw-steam-ship of the 
Cunard line, the Cuba, which arrived here at an early hour 
on Tuesday morning, after a passage of more than sixteen 
days. So violent were the head-winds and so heavy was the 
sea, that on one day she logged only fifty, and on another 
sixty miles.—— A “Junior Athenzum Club” has been 
started in London. It is to be open to members of both 
Houses of Parliament, members of the Universities, Fellows 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies, and gentlemen con- 
nected with literature, science, and art. Premises have been 
obtained in King-street, St. James’s. The Committee have 
received the names of 900 applicants for admission, and have 
elected about 300. —Brignoli has appeared twice in 
Paris, in Flotow’s Martha, and has established himself in the 
good graces of the critical Parisians. It is said to be a 
fact that the King of Prussia did telegraph to Queen Victoria 
asking a reprieve for Muller, the murderer. The London 
weekly paper, that vouches for the correctness of the story 
(which nevertheless we do not believe), adds: “ We hoped 
thata Sovereign of Europe was too much of a gentleman to 
offer such an insult to the Queen, as to imply either that her 
tribunals did not do justice, or that her Home Minister neg- 
lected his duty.”—--——-A famous pedestrian, Tom Maxfield, 
better known in sporting circles as “The North Star,” died 
lately at Windsor. The race which made him notorious was 
one he ran on the 16th of May, 1845. He was backed to run 
twenty miles in two hours, for £300. The trial of speed took 
place on the Bath-road, between Slough and Salt Hill, in the 
presence of an immense number of spectators. He accom- 
plished the task in 1 h. 58 mins. 30 secs. Subsequently he 
performed a similar feat at Arlington Corner, near Hounslow, 
having 17 secs. to spare. Once. he undertook to run eleven 
miles in one hour, but exceeded his time by 3 secs. He ran 
upwards of fifly races, several of which were matches with 
“The Welshman,” Byrne, “the Wonder of the North,” and 
Jackson, and, with the exception of being headed by “ The 
Welshman,” he beat in them all. He subsequently beat 
“The Welshman.” —————The yacht purchased for Garibaldi 
by his British admirers has arrived safely at Caprera, and has 
been accepted by him with expressions of gratitude to the 
subscribers ———— It is said that Judge Haliburton (“Sam 
Slick”), M. P. for Launceston, will retire at the next election. 
————A novel idea is spoken of in Paris. It is no other 
than the placing along the Boulevards, all the way from the 
Barriére du Trdne to the Barriére de l’Etoile, a row of bronze 
statues of the celebrities of French history, from the 
earliest times to the present day, so that, as the pro- 
jector says, “he who runs may read.”—— Senor 
Barreda, Bator from Pern to France and Great Britain, 
has had an audience of the Queen, to deliver his credentials. 
———Poor Jules Gérard, the famous lion killer, has really 
been drowned in Western Africa, while exploring ———— 
Baron Daru, one of the celebrities of the French turf, has 
just sold his stud, consisting of 28 horses. The whole lot 
realised 61,500f——-———In the reign of James L, mcn and 
women wore looking-glasses publicly—the men, as brooches 
or ornaments in their hats, and the women at their girdles, or 
on their bosoms, or sometimes (like the ladies of our coy) in 
the centre of their fans, which were then made of feathers, 
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comm of subscribed £10,000 in one day for the 
COviene ne Wet Fond — . The Duke of Cleve 
1 ee ee ane future drop the family name, 
Vase, tol tte't t of Powlett only.————Sala pr “In 
all seriousness and sincerity, I render to the young of 
America the tribute of being the most acco 





——- h. a vow Their ¢ diction, their 
ile w ideas, their quickness 0 apprehension, 
are really and truly astonishing.” Mr. D‘Arcy 





Thompson, a d Cambrid 
appointed to the Greek Pro p in Galway Col- 
lege, left vacant by the appointment of Prof. Nesbitt to the 
Latin Chair at Belfast. The We Guardian an- 


and the Old Quay Company's canals 
Western and other railways. 
ear has been granted to the widow of the Jasmin, recent- 
deceased. There is an edition of the Bible known as 
the Vinegar Bible, because the Para))le of the Vineyard is 
rinted Parable of the Vinegar. It was truly remarked 
by Madame De Stael that no matter how beautiful the years 
spent in a strange land may seem, they are but branches with- 
out roots.—————It has been resolved to erect the memorial 
to the Jate Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., upon the summit of Life 
Hill, near Wetwang, a point of the Wolds visible for many 
miles, and near to the seat of the family at Sledmere. 
It is stated that the beautiful estate of Rosehaugh, Ross-shire, 
was acquired the other day by Mr. James Fletcher, Woolten - 
hill, Liverpool (a native of Elgin), the Fee price bei 
£145,000, The late Mr. Watkin , of Dukinfield, has 
left £1,000 by will to Mr. Cobden, M.P. Sir Morton 
Peto, the great railway contractor, says he seldom has in his 
employment less than 30,000 men at any one time. 
The Duke of Nemours, the Princess Marguerite, and Princess 
Blanche of Orleans, have been among recent visitors at Windsor 


























Castle. A French physician is out in a long dissertation 
on the advantages of groaning and in general, and 
especially daring surgical operations. He contends that 


oaning and crying are the two grand operations by which 
ature Sate pom. Bog It is believed Mr. T. Faed 
and Mr. J. C. Horsley will succeed the late Mr. Dyce and Sir 
J. W. Gordon, as Royal Academicians. The Congres- 
sional report in a New York city paper contained, one day last 
week, this curious paragraph: “The bill to transfer a gun- 
boat to Siberia was taken up and passed.” Liberia was in- 
tended.————Sir Archibald Alison is reported to be engaged 
upon 8 life of the late Viscount Hardinge. —-——The Queen 
was toleave Windsor on Tuesday last, to spend a quiet 
Christmas at Osborne. The 14th inst. was the third anniversary 
ofthe late Prince Consort’s decease, A religious pai 
takes advantage of the flash style of advertising, and thus 
announces 3 sensation-book which may have been heard of 
by most readers :—“ For a story of thrilling interest, read the 
Bible. If you would know how much safer it is to act from 
principle than from expediency, read the Bible. No better 
work can be bought than the Bible. Read the Bible.” 
The following wise thought was expressed by Sydney Smith: 
“ Foolish and imperfect as the religion of a Hindoo is, it is at 
least some restraint upon the intemperance of human pas- 
sions. It is better a Brabmin should be respected, than that 
nobody should be respected. A Hindoo had better believe 
that a deity with a hundred legs and arms will reward and 
punish him hereafter, than that he is not to be punished at 
all————-The Prince of Wales has signified his desire to 
place in the church of Shireoaks, of which his Royal High- 
ness laid the first stone, a painted window in memory ot the 
the late Duke of Newcastle. The present Duke also intends 
erecting a. magnificent reredos in memory of his lamented 
father. These, with the painted windows offered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Ouvrey, the late Duke’s 
solicitor, and the two windows to be given by the congrega- 
tion, will make this noble church one of the handsomest in 
the county of Nottingham. The Earl of Derby is re- 
resented as gradually regaining stren, His Lordship, at 
ast dates, was still confined to his bed-room. A por- 
tion of the Marquis of Hastings’ racing stud was sold at auc- 
tion on the 28th ult.—————After so many failures and quasi- 
failures pores London critical paper of the 3rd inst.) in the 
efforts of native musical genius, it is pleasant to record and to 
acquiesce in the favourable verdict pronounced on Mr. Hat- 
ton’s new work produced by the Royal English Opera Com- 
pany on Saturday last. “ Rose, or Love’s Ransom,” contains 
some of the best dramatic music from the pen of an Eng- 
lishman that we have heard during recent years.— 
The Queen of Spain has resolved upon contributing a million 
of rea!s (250,000f.) from the privy purse towards the relief of 
the sufferers from the inundation in the province of Valencia. 
Mr. Thackeray’s iron bed-stead, on which he died, 
has been given to the Charterhouse, by his daughters, and is 
now in the sleeping room of the chief monitor of the Gown 
Boys.-—-——A lawyer, who was remarkable for coming into 
court with dirty hands, observed that he had been turnin 
over Coke. “Coke!” exclaimed a w brother, “I shoul 
have thought it was coal.” It is stated that the U. 8. 
Navy consumes 500,000 tons of coal, yearly—————On St. 
Andrew’s day, the people of Picto . 8., inaugurated the 
work of building the railroad, which is to connect Pictou with 
Truro. At the inauguration, the Hon. Provincial Secretary, 
Dr. Tupper, announced it as the policy of the present admin- 
istration of Nova Scotia, to build a new road 85 miles long, 
from Halifax southwest to Annapolis. Sucha road would 
shorten the St. John route to Halifax some forty miles. 
The negroes, it is affirmed, have adopted the custom of nam- 
ing their male infants “ Abraham,” in respect to the President 
of the United States. Miss Avonia Jones, on being 
called before the curtain at the Memphis, Tennessee, theatre, 
recently, was presented, by the manager, with a large New- 
foundland dog, as a token of the esteem of the citizens. 
“ Nevada,” the name of the last State admitted into the 
American Union, means “snowy.” The word is derived from 
the old Castilian word “ nieve,” signifying snow. Stoves 
were invented in England in 1680. By their first arrangement 
the smoke descended, and passed through flues, under the 
floor, till it found vent through the walls. 
—-———_e-—_. —- — 

lx THE Marrer or PeRrumery.—We had designed to 
insert, among the ag ed “ Facts and Fancies,” a h 
of thanks to Messrs. Delluc and Co. for an acceptable tribute 
from their Establishment. When, however, we considered 
how the subtle essences from that renowned laboratory sug- 
gest pleasurable emotions congenial with the holiday season, 
we felt that such brief di would really be unjust to the 
occasion. Why indeed should books and engrossall our 
praises? What poet, we should like to know, or what artist, 
could by pen or pencil charm away from our senses the de- 
pressing influence of snowy slush from our window: 

end pitiless rain thereupon? Yet what their. 
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trils. Take the liquified and bottled “ Wood Violet,” for in- 
stance. Drop the curtain of the eyelid upon any chilling and 
vulgar associations that. may be about you, and lend yourself 
unreservedly to the aroma; if you be not transported to forest 
glades, in soft Spring weather, why the fault must be in your 
own want of taste or imagination! So with the “ Rose Ge- 
ranium.” It will recall to you many a walk on oy hoe 
and remind you perhaps of the now impracticable uet. 
As for the “ Christmas quet,” we could: not undertake to 
analyse the sensations prompted by its fragrance. We can 
only say that, like the others, it is unique of its kind, and 
newly. prepared, we believe, for the handkerchief of the dis- 
cranes and appreciative. For such alone these hints are in- 
tended. 





Obituary. 


Tue Bart or CanriisteE.—George William Frederick 
Howard, K. G., eldest son of tlfe late earl, better known until 
his accession to the earldom, in 1848, as Lord Morpeth, was 
born April 18, 1802. Having been educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained two university 
prize poems and the highest classical honours, he commenced 
his public career at an early age, and sat first in the House of 
Commons as member for Morpeth. He was afterwards 
elected to Parliament for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
up to 1841, under the Melbourne ministry, was Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, where he was universally beloved. When 
came again into power in 1846, he was appointed 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and succeeded Lord 
Campbell as Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He 
acquired a high reputation as a man of letters and high men- 
tal culture. He travelled in America some years ago, and 
shortly after his return to England, in the autumn of 1850, de- 
livered, before the Mechanics’ Institute at Leeds, a lecture on 
America, and another on the “ Life and Writings of Pope,” 
which attracted no small attention, partly from the intrinsic 
value of the lectures themselves, and partly from the then no- 
velty of a lord’s lecturing to a society of mechanier. He had 
since visited the East, and had published his impressions of 
his tour under the title of “ Diary in Turkish and Greek Wa- 
ters.” He was also the author of a work on Prophecy. On the 
accession of Lord Palmerston to the premiership in 1855, the 
Earl of Carlisle was nominated by her Majesty Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to which he was reappointed on the 
return of his party to power, in 1859. In that capacity he de- 
voted much labour and pains to the development of the agri- 
cultural resources of Ireland, and to the spread of a general 
system of liberal and enlightened education. He retired from 
at office, and from public life, but a short time since, on ac- 
count of drooping health. He died at Castle Howard, the 
family seat in Yorkshire, on the 5th inst. 


Lorp Exror.—Lord Eliot, eldest son of the Earl of St. Ger- 

mans, died on the 26th ult., at Port Eliot, the family seat in 

Cornwall, aged 37. He was formerly in the 1st. Life Guards, 

but for some years had been a at invalid. By his 

death, his next brother, the Hon. W. G. Cornwallis Eliot, in 

— diplomatic service, becomes heir apparent to the family 
onours. 


OnE oF WALTER Scort’s Frrenps.—Mr. James Skene, of 
Robislaw, Aberdeenshire, died at Frewenhall, Oxford, on the 
27th ult.,in his 90th year. He was one of the earliest and 
most intimate friends of Sir Walter Scott, whose acquaint- 
ance he made about 1796, after his return from Saxony, 
whither he had gone to study German. Of the beginning of 
their friendship Lockhart writes :—‘ Their fondness for the 
same literature, with Scott’s eagerness to profit by his new 
acquaintance’s superior attainment in it, opened an inter- 
course which general similarity of tastes, and, I venture to 
add, in many of the most important features of character, 
soon ripened into the familiarity of a tender friendship— an 
intimacy,’ Mr. Skene wrote, ‘of which I shall ever think with 
so much pride—a friendship so pure and cordial as to have 
been able to withstand ail the vicissitudes of nearly 40 years, 
without ever having austained a casual chill from an unkind 
thought or word.’” Mr. Skene was called to the bar of Scot- 
land in 1797, and his was the oldest name but one in that list, 
that of Lord Brougham, who was called to the bar in 1800, 
standing next. In 1797 also Mr. Skene was appointed cornet 
of the Hoyal Edinburgh Horse Volunteers, a regiment raised 
mainly by the exertions of Sir Walter Scott, who filled the 
office of quartermaster in it. Mr. Skene married a daughter 
of Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, the benevolent and pa- 
triotic Sir Willie, so celebrated in the history of Scottish 
banking. Mr. Skene had several children ; one of his grand- 
daughters is married to the Archbishop of York. The fourth 
canto of “ Marmion” is dedicated to Mr. Skene, and makes 
touching allusion to the death of Sir William Forbes, as hap- 
pening immediately after the birth of Mr. Skene’s first child, 
thus mingling sorrow with rejoicing. -Mr. Skene long held 
the office of secretary to the Board of Trustees for Manufac- 
tures in Scotland. 


A Knicut or Matta.—The Italian newspa annuunce 
the death, at the age of 85, at Recanati, of Brother Philip 
Count Col’oredo and Marquis of Recanati, Grand Master of 
the Order of Malta and of the Holy Sepulc This venera- 
ble successor of Villaret, the conqueror of Rhodes, and D’Au- 
busson, L’Isle Adam, and La Vallette, the defenders of 
Rhodes and Malta, was a link between feudal and modern 
Europe. He was admitted a member of the order at Malta 
under the Grand Master De Rohan, whose code of laws s 
govern that island ; and for 20 years he has been chief of the 
order, which, though deprived of its dominions, still preserves 
the honours of sovereignty and a very large property, and has 
an ambassador at several pean courts. 


Vicr-ApMrraL Romanorr.—The Russian Navy has lost 
one of its most illustrious veterans, Vice-Admiral 4 
who died a few days since. The Admiral’s service dates from 
the year 1813, and last year he celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his entering the Navy. During the war with Turkey 
he commanded the row-boat flotilla, and. on the conclusion of 
hostilities he resigned ; but almost as soon as the war in the 
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steam flotilla stationed in the Gulf of Finland. that 
ae tenes: 


his sphere of action there was ve 4 
topol, where he signalised himself by his valour during the 








wer might fail to effects is done off-hand by one of Delluc’ 
Coompershle scents, applied, with closed 
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sey, W. Ker Park, Surgeon 16th Lancers.—At’ Clifton, H. J. 
in Bankrnpley, At Greenhill: House, Raiaburye tans Dee 
ptey.—. ouse 4 ick 

Lauder.—At J the Hon. Alex. “4 
General.—In London, Lieut.-Col. Des Veux, late of the Scots Fu. 
silier Guards.—At Portsmouth, Comm. Dewes, R. N.—At Bide- 
— J. ee pre en | of ee ae _ Staffordshire, and 

upwards of 20 years collector . M.’s Customs, at Montego 
Bay, Jamaica—At Woolstone, near Southampton, W. ‘ 
Staff Comm. R.N.—At Pesth, E. C. Cuthbert, Ca 
Roddam Hall, W. Roddam, ., Commr. R.N.—The 
Russian astronomer, Frederic Struve, whose name is associated 
with all the great works of triangulation carried out in Russiaand 
Eastern Europe, died on the 28d ult., at St. Petersburgh. 


Appotutments. 


D. Malcolm Logie, Esq., Vice-Consul at Smyrna, to be H. M. 
Consul-General at Constantinople—To be Sean ions of the 
Bath (for services at Simonosaki, Japau): Capts. Hayes, Dowell, 
and Alexander, R.N., and Lt.-Col. Suther, R.M.—Co). Lambrick, 
R.M., to be an Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, v Col. Hopkins, C.B., 
res.—Thomas Henry, Esq., Chief Magistrate at Bow street, has 
been Knighted.—Lord Wenlock to be Lord-Lieutenant of the East 
Riding, of Yorkshire, v. the Earl of Carlisle, whose state of 
health had compelled him to resign.—The Rev, C. H. Pareg, M.A., 
co Rambroks College, Cambridge, to be one of H. M. Inspectors 
of schools. 








Army. 


HEALTH OF THE ARMy.—In all the stations except those 
of India and China, the mortality of our soldiers for 1862 has 
been reduced to—and in some instances below—the home 
averages of deaths; but even in the most fatal localities it is 
gratifying to observe the rapid improvement taking place 
from year to year in that respect. As a proof of this asser- 
tion, the mortality of the Bengal Army in 1861 was forty-two 
in every 1,000 men, while in 1862 it had fallen to twenty-seven 
per 1,000. Bengal, it must be remembered, is the most un- 
healthy of all the Indian stations. On the other hand, Ma- 
dras, which is the most healthy, had for 1862 an average of 
twenty-five per 1,000. Among our insular possessions the 
ratio is much more favourable; thus in Ceylon the mortality 
is only nineteen in the 1,000; New Zealand only records nine 
in the 1,000; while Australia mounts up to twenty-two, and 
the Mauritius to forty-four in the 1,000. As we go westward 
the results are still more pleasing. Atthe Cape of Good Hope 
the rate of deaths is only ten, Canada only a trifle over eight, 
and the West Indies—once a very pest to our troops—re- 
gisters only thirteen men to the thousand. The mortality in 
China, however, undoes in a measure all the good presented 
by the other stations. In southern China it is true the death 
roll only averages the general rate of India, about twenty-five 
per 1,000, but in the northern provinces the bills of mortality 
for the English soldier runs up to the fearful sum of ninety- 
nine in each thousand, an amount of death equivalent to 
nearly ten per cent. of all the troops employed. This melan- 
choly state of things is mainly owing to that still unmitigated 
scourge of the East—and against which science has hitherto 
warred in vain—Cholera. 

War Orrice, Nov. 29.—14th Hussars: Col Mountjoy Martyn, 
h-p, late 2d Life Gds, to be Lt-Col, v Col Sir W Russell, who ret on 
temp bP; Major Thompson to be Lt-Col, v M Martyn, who ret. 
Gren Gds: Lt-Col the Hon A M Cathcart, from 96th Ft, to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, v Barnard, who ex. Scots Fus Gds: Maj and 
Bvt-Col de Bathe to be Lt-Col, v Dalrymple, who ret on h-p; Capt 
and Lt-Col Hepburn to be Maj: Lt and Capt Jeff-Sharp to be Capt 
and Lt-Col; En and Lt Wvnne-Finch to be Lt aud Capt; Ralph 
Vivian to be En and Lt. 17th Ft: Lt Emmett to be Ins of M 

v Lt Allen, pro.—Dec. 2. 58th Ft: Msjor-Gen Craufurd Hay to 
be Col, v Gen. Wynyard, dec. 


Navy. 


CUNNINGHAM’S PATENT FOR Bractne Rounp Yarps.— 
Admiral Sir M. Seymour, naval Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, accompanied by Admirals Sir W. Martin and Gambier, 
yesterday embarked on board the Sprightly steam tender, 
and proceeded ‘out to Spithead to the iron merchant-ship Dra- 
gon to inspect the recently patented invention of Mr. Cun- 
ningham for. bracing round ships’ yards when working under 
sail, with which the Dragon is fitted. Great interest was ex- 
hibited by the officers of the Dragon in the application of the 
principle on board thei: ship, and this interest was owing in 
part, perhaps, to the fact that the Dragon is one of the very 

ships that managed to get so far down channel from the Downs 
as Spithead during-the height of the late westerly gales, 
owing to her superior sailing qualities. The trial, therefore, 
that has so far been given to the new principle has been most 
severe. Two hands were found sufficient to brace round the 
foreyard when the ship was “in stays” in the heaviest part 
of the gale, when eight or nine men would have been requir- 





ed if the yards had been fitted on the ordinary principle, and 
the saving in rope amounts to 100 fathoms of 8} in. of white 
manilla. It was stated that during the vo down from 
the Thames the passengers on board the ship worked the 


foreyard in tacking ship, for their own amusement. The Ad- 
mirals, at the close of their visit, expressed their ion 
at the easy manner in which the yards of the ship had been 
worked, to exhibit to them the application of the invention, 
and also on its thoroughly efficient character. The Dra 

is a new iron ship of 700 tons register, bound from imeicn 
for Calcutta.— Times’ correspondent, Portsmouth, Nov. 20. 


The Duncan, 81, with the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir James 
Hope, sailed from Halifax, N. 8., for the West Indies, on 
Tuesday of last week.——Capt. Sherard Osborn has resigned 
Sovereign, cupola-ship, on the com- 


command of the 
pletion of his captain’s service in sea time enti! him to 
flag rank on the active list. The Royal Sovereign tains a 


present complement of 104 officers and men, comprising one 
senior lieutenant, one surgeon, one paymaster, one chief en- 

assistants, three warrant officers, and 94 
seamen, marines, and stokers.——The tower at the bow of the 
iron-plated iigate Bellerophon, now under construction at 
Chatham, is intended t> mount a couple of 800-pounder guns, 
which will fire straight a-head when giviug chase to a hostile 
vessel.—-We very much regret to hear that there have been 
disturbances on shore, at Norfolk, Va., between men.on leave 
from H. M. 8. Buzzard, 6, and from the U, 8. frigate Sabine. 
It is stated in print that the demeanour of the former is very 
insolent:‘and provocative. If this be so, no leave should be 
granted. Large desertions are said to have taken place 
at Antwerp, from the U. 8. ship Wiagara. 
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siege. 

On the 10th Oct., accidentally drowned by the ofa 
boat in the harbour of Rio de Janeiro during a hurricane, Edward 
C. Knevitt, Assistant-Paymaster of H. M.’s ship Zgmont, aged 26, 
—At Littl C. Seward, Esq., late of the 
Rifle Brigade.—At the Rev. Charles eared 
wee f Ny ye 's College, Nova : aed 
Lieut-Col. Coldstream Guards.—At Yi -y-rallt, Carmarthen 
shire, Capt. Philipps, late H. M.’s 6lst Regt.—At St, Helier’s, Jer- 
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New Publications. 


Turning from the light and fanciful books of the holiday 
season, we address ourselves to graver themes. And, first, to 
the new edition of Webster's Dictionary, that has just been 
published by Messrs. G. and C. Merriam, of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusette. This is not precisely the book that a lover would 
select, as a New Year's offering to his sweetheart; nor, pro- 
bably, would it tempt the literary pedestrian, as a pocket 
volume, to be read now and then, in the course of summer 
travels through wood and meadow, or when resting,on winter 
nights, in some snug chimney corner. Yet even this seem- 
ingly dry and certainly ponderous book has its peculiar 
charms, for those who view it aright. Here, in an: im- 
mense quarto, containing 1768 pages, is collected, and 
tersely ret down, a vast quantity of various and useful know- 
ledge, such as is indispensable to educated men and women. 
Here are an hundred and fourteen thousand words—being 
some ten thousand more than are contained in any other dic- 
tionary of the English language—spelled indeed, in accord- 
ance with principles that, at certain points, may be open to 
criticism, yet with due respect to the usage of the best writers, 
and defined with a clearness, fullness, precision, and wealth of 
iNustration, that denote the soundest scholarship and the most 
entire fidelity to laborious details. Not only are all the gene- 
ric words of our language defined herein with accuracy : mili- 
tary, scientific, medical, musical terms—in short, all the words 
that belong to specific branches of human art and industry— 
are defined with equal skill. Here too are minute and trust- 
worthy rules for pronunciation, extending even to the names 
of noted fictitious persons and places; together with a brief 
history of the English language, a careful analysis of sy- 
nonyms, and an abundance of pictorial illustration of numer- 
ous suggestive words. Upwards of three thousand wood-cuts 
are comprised in this latter department, which are of every 
sort, and which not only serve to adorn the otherwise formal 
pages of the Dictionary, but which often, as it were, empha- 
size the definition of words, and fix them in the mind, by an 
appeal to the fancy as well as thememory. In alluding to the 
pages, by the way, we should not forget to state that they 
are very neatly printed. Though the type is small, it is 
sharp and distinct, and thus agreeable to the eyes. Al- 
together the work is « marvellous specimen of learn- 
ing, taste, and thorough labour. It was first pub- 
lished, as everybody knows, by Dr. Noah Webster, upwards 
of thirty years ago, and has been steadily growing in popular 
favour ever since. It has undergone modifications and im- 
provements, as a matter of course, from time to time. The 
world moves, and language partakes the motion of other 
things. But it would appear that all the changes, that have 
been made, have been made under the supervision of compe- 
tent scholars, and always for the better. The design of Dr. 
Webster was to make a Dictionary that should be at once 
comprehensive, minute, and trustworthy, and that should 
exert a wholesome influence over the language, tending to 
simplify rather than to complicate it. With that view he 
laboured, nor has that intent been missed by the workers who 
have carried on his labours from the point where they were 
stayed by the “fell archer,” Death. He would, we think, 
have been satisfied with the present work, had he been spared 
to see it in its present elegant and imposing form. We 
praise this work heartily, because we believe it deserves the 
heartiest praise—even though it may conflict with certain of 
our own pet notions on the subject of Orthography. But in 
saying what is here set down in reference to Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, we must not be understood to reflect adversely upon 
any other Dictionary in circulation. The war of the Diction- 
aries is even a worse “battle of the books” than that which 
Swift has recorded, and a more bitter and protracted war 
than even that of Greeks and Trojans: from which, therefore, 
now as formerly—see an article on this subject, in the Aion 
of April 7, 1860—we trust to be delivered. 





Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, to whom the reading 
public is indebted for a handsome edition of the poems of Jean 
Ingelow, have lately done another service to literature, by re- 
printing, in appropriately simple and elegant style, the Poems 
o&f David Gray. The name of this author is, we dare say, un- 
known to the majority of readers; yet it is a name that de- 
serves to be, and probably will be, remembered among those 
of the British Poets of this generation. David Gray was born 
in a little Scottish hamlet, called Duntiblae, on the banks of 
the river Luggie, about eight miles from Glasgow, on the 29th 
of January, 1838. He was the eldest of eight children, the 
family of a poor couple, who still pursue—at Merkland, not 
far from Duntiblae—their life-long occupation, that of hand- 
loom weaving. Asa child he manifested peculiar brightness 
and intelligence, whereby his excellent parents were en- 
couraged to hope that he would one day become a scholar, 
and to make all needful efforts and sacrifices to secure him the 
benefit of a good education. He first attended the parish 
school of Kirkintillock, where he learned, among other things, 
the rudiments of the Latin language. Here his literary tastes and 
talents were first displayed, and at this time it was determined 
that he should be fitted for the Christian ministry, in connec- 
tion with the Free Church of Scotland. From this school he 
‘went to Glasgow, where, by dint of his own efforts as a 
teacher, and the assistance rendered him by his affectionate 
and industrious parents, he was enabled to pursue his studies 
in the University of that city. But, though he studied faith- 


“fully, and improved rapidly—developping a manly character, 


and honouring the toils and sacrifices of the dear old couple 
at home—he did not take kindly to the profession of the 





church. “In place of composing sermons,” says one bio- 
grapher, “he betook himself to writing verses,” some of 
which he contributed to the tolumns of the Glasgow Citizen, 
in which paper, by the way, Alexander Smith is said to have 
first made his appearance as a poet. Averse to the pulpit, 
and tempted by the Muses, poor, dependent, and goaded 
by necessity, it may well be imagined that David Gray's 
experience, at this period in his brief and sad career, was bit- 
ter and hard to bear. In 1859, being then twenty-one years of 
age, he returned to his father’s house—having abandoned 
theology and wedded himself to literature. He had attained 
proficiency in several languages; he had read many books; 
he had pagsed through much of that emotional experience 
by which the poet is, in certain important particu- 
lars, educated more deeply and thoroughly in days 
than other men are in years. He had written pages 
of verse, also, and, among other poems, his prin- 
cipal work, “The Luggie,” a descriptive and pastoral com- 
position, celebrating the charms of the peaceful river on 
whose bank he was born. But he had no means of earning 
money, while he saw that his parents and brothers and sisters 
needed his aid. In this dilemma he applied, by letter, to 
several eminent literary men, asking their assistance toward 
giving him an opportunity to enter the world of letters. Be- 
wildered by his own emotions, enthusiastic, impulsive, am- 
bitious, and wholly ignorant of practical affairs, he assumed, 
in such correspondence, an egotistical attitude, which would 
be ludicrous to consider, were it not so earnest and honest. 
“T am a poet,” he wrote, to Mr. Sydney Dobell, and, “if I 
live, my name and fame shall be second to few of any age, 
and to none of my own.” Poor boy! had he lived to be 
wiser, he would have learned that to be a poet is its own 
recompense, without regard to the “name and fame” for 
which his youthful imagination longed and hungered. Mr. 
Dobell appears to have written to him with sympathy, but 
with candid firmness of criticism, and to have won his ardent 
friendship. Other persons, also, took an interest in his 
promise. But no immediate practical benefit resulted from 
this correspondence with distinguished writers. He still 
planned, and dreamed, and waited, on the threshhold of life. 
At length he determined to go up to London, and seek for 
literary employment. His young friend Mr. R. W. Buchanan, 
bent upon a similar mission, agreed to be his companion. An 
appointment was made between them, for the 5th of May. 
‘They were to meet at “the railroad station ;’ but which 
station was not specified. The result was that they set out 
from different stations, at the same hour, each arriving alone 
in the great metropolis of England. But for this accidental 
separation of the two adventurers, there is reason to think 
that David Gray would not now be in his grave. He arrived 
in London with only a small carpet-bag, containing his limited 
stock of clothes, and with but little money in his pocket. 
That little he knew must be prudently used. He remembered 
the night wanderings of Johnson and Savage, and, perhaps, 
of Crabbe, when they, like himself, had come to seek their 
fortunes in the mighty whirl of the great city. He, too, 
would be economical. The first night that he spent in Lon- 
don was, therefore, spentin wandering about Hyde Park. In 
consequence of this indiscretion he took a violent cold, which 
settled upon his lungs and ultimately resulted in consumption, 
of which he died, on the 8rd of December, 1861. But 
not before he had won work and friends, and 
seen the dawn, at least, of that recognition of his poetic 
genius for which he had hoped and toiled. Among the 
friends whom he found in London, none was kinder or more 
useful to him than Lord Houghton, better known to the Ame- 
rican. public as Richard Monckton Milnes. Dr. Mackay also 
assisted him to obtain work, and Mr. Oliphant, Lord Elgin’s 
Secretary in China, gave him employment. Thus he had ob- 
tained a fair start in the literary profession, when disease 
overtook him and struck him down. The latter months of 
his life were passed in vain struggles against the encroach- 
ments of the destroyer, terminating at last in resignation to 
an inevitable fate. In this period of decline he wrote a series 
of thirty sonnets, under the general title of “In the Shadows,” 
—a very pathetic and impressive portion of his literary re- 
mains! His death was full of peace. He died at home; and 
his grave is in “the Auld Aisle Burying Ground,” a little 
way off from the humble cottage in which he closed his eyes 
forever upon the world. He left his own epitaph, in these 
words : 

Below lies one whose name was traced in sand. 

He died, not knowing what it was to live: 

Died while the first sweet i of hood 

To maiden thought electrified his soul,— 

Faint heatings in the calyx of the rose. 

Bewildered reader! pass without a sigh, 

-Ina proud sorrow! There is life with God, 

In other kingdom, of a sweeter air. 

{n Eden every flower is blown: Amen. 

This brief sketch of a interesting though sad career is con- 
densed from the memorial narratives—by Lord Houghton, 
Mr. Buchanan, and an unknown biographer—whereby, in 
this volume, the poems of David Gray are fitly introduced to 
public attention. We hope it may inspire our readers with 
gentle interest in the personal character and experience of the 
poet, and thus induce them to examine his literary re- 
mains. These latter are not voluminous. David Gray left 
few poems; but those poems bear the impress of a fine soul, 
delicately attuned to sympathy with Nature, and with the ten- 
derest feelings of the human heart. They contain, indeed, 
somewhat that is crude, because they were written by a young 
man; youth, however gifted, is still youth: but they are in- 
spired by genius, which if not lofty and powerful, is yet tender, 








simple, and pure. The principal of them, “The Luggie,” is 





written in blank verse, and is remarkable for its fidelity in de- 
scription; its lively fancy; its thorough relish of natural 
beauties; its tenderness of sentiment; and a flowing 
diction, that recalls Cowper, by its simplicity, and Thom- 
son, by its terse significance of phrase. “The Luggie” 
was rejected by Mr. Thackeray, when offered for publication 
in the Cornhill Magazine. And very properly so, since it 
possesses none of the requisites of a popular magazine article. 
Yet it deserves, and, we think, will attain, a good rank among 
the pastoral, descriptive poems of our language.—Following 
“the Luggie” come the sonnets—under their general title of 
“In The Shadows”—to which allusion has already been made. 
The miscellaneous pieces are classified as “ Poems named 
and Without Names.” In these, also, the writer’s genuine 
love and deep appreciation of the beauty and the eloquence of 
Nature is the predominant spirit. He does not brood upon 
his own heart. He is not tossed and torn by half understood 
passions. To him the moon in heaven, the anemone beneath 
his feet, the bird upon her nest, the falling leaf, the flying snow, 
are full of meaning and gentle influence. He loves his 
parents too, and his brothers and sisters, with an honest, 
hearty affection, that bespeaks the genuineness of his nature ; 
and his love sings itself in his poetry. Read, forexample, the 
poem commencing “O many a leaf will fall to-night ;” or this 
—which is so sweet and frank, and withal, so unique, that we 
copy it entire: 

The ae peach on the orchard wal!, 

Soft feeding in the sun, 

Hath never so downy and rosy a cheek 

As this laughing little one. 

The brook that murmurs and dimples alone 

Through glen, and grove, and lea, 

Hath never a life so merry and true 

As my brown little brother of three. 

From flower to flower, and from bower to bower 

In my mother’s garden green, 

A-peering at this, and a-cheering at that, 

The funniest ever was seen ;— 

Now Sevens hemes in his mother’s lap, 

With his cheek upon her breast, 

He tells his wonderful travels, forsooth ! 

And chatters himself to rest. 

And what may become of that brother of mine, 

Asleep in his mother’s bosom ? 

Will the wee rosy bud of his being, at last 

Into a wild-flower blossom ? 

Will the hopes that are deepening as silent and fair 

As the azure about his eye, 

Be told in glory and motherly pride, 

Or answered with a sigh ? 

Let the curtain rest: for, alas! ’t is told 

That Mercy’s hand benign 

Hath woven and spun the gossamer thread 

That forms the fabric fine. 

Then dream, dearest Jackie! thy sinless dream, 

And waken as blithe and as free; 

There’s many a change in twenty long years, 

My brown little brother of three! 


This extract, while it evinces the poet’s warmth of heart 
and habitually thoughtful mood, does justice neither to his 
strength of thought, nor richness of fancy. Nor have we 
space for extracts exemplifying these qualities. Yet we find 
room for one sonnet, wherein, unless we are much mistaken, 
the mature critic will discern the expression of an intel- 
lect, which, had it been spared to earth, would have broad- 
ened into genuine greatness : 


O Thou of purer eyes than to behold 
Uncleanness! sift my soul, removing all 
Strange thoughts, imaginings fantastical, 

Iniquitous aliurements manifold. 

Make it a spiritual ark ; abode 
Severely sacred, perfumed, sanctified, 
Wherein the Prince of Purities may abide,— 

The holy and eternal Spirit of God. 

The gross, adhesive loathsomeness of sin, 
Give me to see. Yet, O far more, far more, 
That beautiful purity which the saints adore 

In a consummate Paradise within 
The Veil,—O Lord, upon my soul bestow, 
An earnest of that purity here beluw. 





NEW MOSIC. 


In this department we have to record the publication, by Mr. 
Horace Waters, of this city, of the following novelties: “ Our 
Dear New England Boys,” ‘The Sanitary Fair Polka,” and 
“There’s Rest for All in Heaven,” by Mrs. Parkhurst: a song 
for the guitar, entitled ‘‘ Dost Thou Ever Think of Me Love?”; , 
and “Thou art Dreaming,” a serenade, by A. A. Grilley. 


Fine Arts. 


Mr. Kneedler has published an excellent Photograph from 
one of the best of Fichel’s very clever pictures, that has ever 
been imported. It is “ The Audience,” now in the collection 
of Mr. William T. Blodgett; and it has not, we think, been 
publicly éxhibited, save in the show-room of Mr. Knoedler. 
The subject is Louis XV., seated, and receiving a letter from 
the hand of some person of quality. His courtiers are grouped 
about, in various attitudes, the most conspicuous figure in the 
foreground being, if we mistake not, his Prime Minister, the 
Duc de Choiseul. The original is charmingly painted; and, 
in this instance, the Photographic process has been adopted 
with entire success. 








THE COLQSS8AL BRONZE AT ROME. 


Mr. Macpherson—an artist resident in Rome, and known 
by his splendid Photographs of the antiquities and local 
scenery—writes thus to one of our London contemporaries. 

Since I wrote to you eg eae of the discovery of the 


gilded bronze statue at the Biscione, I have seen soveral let- 
ters in the English newspapers from their “ own correspond- 


that I am tempted once more to send you a few lines on the 
subject, which is daily increasing in interest. The statugefis 
been got out of the hole, and removed to one of th nd 


ravi, are at work. They seem hove ov € so many 





adjoining the cortile of the Palace. It js sti# on its 
back, and a swarm of workmen, under the cate of Tene- 
chisels of bore and bronze; and the { of hammers,” to- 


a? 


Lilliputians, some with kettles of bo ae , others with 


ents ;” these letters are so destitute of truth in many respects « 3 
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THE ALBION. 
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in the labour of remov- 


ther with the ru 
/ the gold, produces an 


and scraping 
the incrustation w t A iy 
ect as peculiar as it is deafening. 

the statue, Cavaliere Righetti, has erected a gall 
chamber, from whence those who have tickets of admission 
can look down and see it to advantage. As soon as the part 
now uppermost shall have been cleaned, it will be raised from 
its recumbent position, and placed upright, while the back 
art of the statue undergoes the same operation of cleaning. 
t is now sufficiently cleaned to be seen and ju of, and 
there is no doubt that it is all I foretold it to be. On Monday 
laat, the members of St. Luke’s Academy sat in judgment on 
the statue, as is their wont. The Cavaliere Visconti now 
stands in “ Nibby’s” shoes, as Government perito (which 
doesn’t mean pirate, but appraiser) ; I should say he is on the 


in the 


preventive service to a certain extent, and officiates as half 


judge and half exciseman. The members of St. Luke’s Aca- 
demy act us a joy. and give their opinions regarding the 
“ man of metal.” They are convened to decide upon it as a 
work of Art, aud declare the subject it represents. Their ver- 
dict, now given, is that it is “ Jnsigne opera di Arte Greca del 
bel tempo,” representing a youthful Hercules. Itseemsstrange 
that in a thing so simple as this there should have been any 
contention, because those who decide are the best artists in 
Rome. Among them we find the names of Tenerani, Wolff, 
Guaccarivi, Rinaldi, Galli, Lucardi, and our own Gibson. 
Schnetz, who is director of the French Academy here, al- 
though a painter, was one of the judges or rather one of the 


ury. 
; There would have been no contention about it, had there 
not remained another question to decide—the most difficult 
of all, and one from which a really great artist naturally 
shrinks—how to measure it by pounds, shillings and pence. 
Yet they have a way of working these things here, and it is 
ut to the vote as to whether it is bella or pit bell? Arte: that 
it is the latter I don’t believe was doubted by a man present: 
but then, said those who are interested in the Government 
purchasing the work, and for as small a price as possible, “ If 
you say it is the finest thing known, it can never be ‘purchased, 
because it can never be valued, and the thing must stop some- 
where ;” and, after a deal of cantankerous scuffling, in which 
the beat artists stuck to their opinion of its being del” Arte put 
bella, they were appealed to by the opposite party, and were 
canvassed on the pathetic dodge, and one by one requested 
to consider the straitened state of the Pope’s finances at the 
present moment, so that the Pope’s name carried the day, and 
some of those who never had credit for much heart surren- 
dered their judgment at the expense of their reputation, and 
sbeepishly withdrew their paper, and wrote down that it was 
only bella. If blushing were not rather going out of fashion 
I should think some or these men will look rather red when 
the subject of the new-found statue is broached. I believe 
that Righetti is somewhat annoyed at the valuation put upon 
his statue; had asum been named in proportion to the im- 
portance of the statue, he would then have had an opportu- 
nity of coming out handsomely, and returning a large portion, 
say even half its price, to the Pope. As it is, they have put 
a value of only fifty thousand scudi upon it, equal to ten 
thousand eight hundred and five pounds sterling. I am also 
told, but I do not guarantee it, that the Government has in ad- 
dition offered him a sum in scudi equal to £200,000 sterling 
for the Palace and the ground belonging to it, with a view to 
excavate ; this I doubt, not because of the speculation being 
bad, but, the thing being a lottery, it would be too large a sum 
to lose if nothing more should be found. Righetti is not a 
poor man, and, being hurt at the way in which the Academy 
of St. Luke has acted, I believe he has determined not to part 
with his statue at all. 
* To return to the statue: I may mention that there is 
a dent on one side ofthe back part of the head near the neck, 
where the fillet or band goes round the head, and just where 
the skull-piece is wanting. This was pointed out to me by 
Mr. Randolph Rogers, the American sculptor, who thinks it 
must have been caused by the falling of the statue; and there 
isacrack on the neck, evidently the consequence of the same 
fall or blow. On looking at the statue to-day, and conversing 
with the workmen, I found that an estimation of what may 
be called the intrinsic value of the gold and bronze of the 
statue had been made. I did not make a note of them sepa- 
rately ; but the two together, if melted down apart, would be 
worth 12,000 scudi, which, as ascudo 1s worth 4s. 3d. of our 
money, wou'd be £2,550 sterling. I think that the Cavaliere 
must naturally feel disgusted not to be able to accept an offer 
he has had made to him by a foreign Government of 500,000 
scudi: 1 have been to!d this by a most trustworthy authority, 
and the Cavaliere has said that, instead of selling it to the 
Government for 50,000 scudi, he is willing to pay the same 
‘amount to the Government if it will allow him to sell out of 
Rome. The Roman Government assumes no share in any- 
thing found; it merely pretends to have the refusal of it at the 
same price any one else is prepared to wy, ; but by the law of 
Rome it must not leave the country. hile writing this I 
am informed, upon excelient authority, that a Roman prince 
has offered 200,000 scudi; and Righetti is free to sell it for this, 
as it remains in Rome, unless the Government claim it, in 
which case they would have to pay that sum. M. Schnetz, the 
Director of the French Academy in Rome, has also made a 
bid; perhaps the Emperor may be at the bottom of this bid. 


————__~.—-___—— 
LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION OF HOMER. 


As a curious corollary upon Mr. Cobden’s late sneers on 
classical learning, one of the foremost of British statesmen, 


now in his 65th year, has just published a convincing proof 


that neither political excitement, nor frequent illness, nor 
luxurious living, have been able to eradicate his scholarly 
tastes. The Zimes of the 3rd inst. devotes four of its lengthy 
columns to a notice of the above-named work, the space how- 
ever being mainly filled by extracts. It begins thus: 


We welcome to-day another of those admirable displays of 


the laborious culture and graceful learning with which our 
rreatest statesmen delight to relieve,their sterner occupations. 


t is a wonderful evidence of the perfection of the instruments 
which the country produces for the discharge of its’ weightiest 


duties that they should find the chosen amusement of their 
comparative leisure io the imitation, translation, or interpre- 
tation of the highest and most difficult flights of human ge- 
nius, We may safely say that it is a characteristic ia which 
our country excels others, that our leading men combine 
the highest mental cultivation with the most ous expe- 
rience; that, on the one hand, they immerse themselves in the 
roughest details of practical work, and, on the other, 

| discipline themselves by the com) 
perfeetion. Alist ofthe 


it examples of ideal 


classical,and — learning Ss hating statesmen of late 
ere % 
Oy, 


© fortunate owner of 


lish 
which have been contributed to 


would hold a eoneyienene place, and his present work, both 
for the of its object and the labour of its execution, 
even in prone the the amount of its success, would be one 
of the most remarkable of these performances. 

When he determined to trhnslate Homer's Iliad, Lord 
Derby selected a subject in which, if successful, he would not 
only gratify himself, but would satisfy a great public want. 
That there isan extraordinary demand for some translation of 
Homer which would give the English reader an adequate idea 
of the original is sufficiently evident from the number of trans- 
lations which have been recently attempted in almost all 
possible metres and manners. This demand seems to us to 
indicate an inference very opposite to that which Lord Derby 
probably intends by saying that he fears “the taste for and 
appreciation of classical literature are greatly on the decline.” 
It would rather indicate their extension. At all events, in 
this complex, luxurious, and highly coloured age there is an 
extraordinary eagerness to be made acquainted with the 
simplicity aud gracefulness of the old Greek Homer 
stands in much the same relation to a poem of Tennyson’s as 
an Attic column to a pre-Raphaelite picture, and when ‘our 
senses are almost cloyed by the one weare refreshed by the 
simpler grace of the other. For this purpose Pope’s Homer, 
with all its beauties, is wholly inadequate. Perhaps its very 
beauty consists in its having added to the original some of 
those rich colours we speak of. Cowper’s version, which is 
far more close to the original, and is very accurate, is prevent- 
ed from being popular by an involved tone of diction very far 
removed from the Homeric directness, and ill-suited to the 
subject. Lord Derby seems to have set about his labour in a 
spirit which has, we think, preserved him from either of these 
errors. He seems to have aimed at giving as simply as possible 
a pellucid translation of the original. He has not attempted 
to produce a rigidly accurate version, nor has he assumed like 
Pope the privilege of a poet to recast Homer's thoughts in the 
mould of a poetic imitation. But he appears to have thought 
that aclear, graceful, and honest translation would convey a 
fairly vivid reflection of the Homeric light. He proposes to 
be modestly content if “some have recalled to their minds a 
faint echo of the strains which delighted their earlier days, aad 
recognize some —- trace of the original perfume.” He de- 
— his plan of work in the following passage of his pre- 

ce :— 

** Tt has been my aim throughout to produce a translation, and 
not a paraphrase; not, indeed, such a translation as would sa- 
tisfy, with regard to each word, the rigid requirements of accurate 
scholarship ; ut such as would fairly and honestly give the sense 
and spirit of every passage and of every line; omitting nothing, 
and expanding nothing; and adhering, as closely as our language 
will allow, even to every epithet which is capable of being trans- 
lated, and which has, in the particular passage, anything of a 
special and distinctive character.” 

That he has been amply successful in this moderate aim we 
may safely pronounce. flow far his work may be of a still 
higher character we must discuss on another occasion. But 
one of the first things which will strike anyone on opening the 
book will be the exquisite clearness and grace of the style; 
and where the light reflected is of such strength and concen- 
trated beauty as that of Homer it may be that this clear and 
modest reflection will give a better conception of the original 
than more ambitious efforts. This will be well exemplified 
by Lord Derby’s translation of the famous passage at the end 
of the eighth book. This is one of the most famous passages 
in Pope’s translation, and for the sake of comparison we shall 
first quote his ornate version :— 


The troops exulting sat in order round, 

And beaming fires illumin’d all the ground; 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er Heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 

When nota breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing os 

O’er the dark trees a yellower vendure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light : 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays i 

The long reflections of the distant tires 

Gleam on the wal!s, and tremble on the spires. 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the fleld. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whose umber’d arms, by fits, thick flashes send ; 

Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of corn; 

And ardent warriors wait the rising morn.” 
Now for the simple and faithful version of Lord Derby :— 

As when in Heav’n, around the glitt’ring moon 

The stars shine bright amid the breathless air; 

And ev’ry crag, and ev’ry jutting peak 

Stands boldly forth, and ev’ry forest glade; 

Ev'n to the gates of Heav’n is open’d wide 

The boundless sky ; shines each particular star 

Distinct; joy fills the gazing sbepherd’s heart. 

8o bright, so thickly scatter’d o’er the a. 

Before the walls of Troy, between the ships 

And Xanthos’ stream, the Trojan watchfires blaz’d. 

A thousand fires burnt bri; buys and round each 

Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare; 

With store of provender before them laid, 

Barley and rye, the tether’d horses stood 

Beside the cars, and waited for the morn. 
That this version gives a far more correct idea of the original 
will te obvious to any one who is acquainted with the Greek, 
and there are many to whom it will appear infinitely more 
true in poetry. The finish of the execution is perfect. 

This clearness and evenness of style is, perhaps, more ad- 
vantageous to Lord Derby’s translation in the descriptions 
than in the speeches. The strong emotions of the Homeric 
heroes require the expression of an harmonious movenrent in 
the verse, and it does not read like nature for Achilles and 
Nestor alike and always to talk in the exquisite polish of 
Lord Derby’selocution. But in the descriptive parts, in which 
clearness is a prime virtue, this perfection of execution has an 
admirable effect. With these slight suggestions of the nature 
of Lord Derby’s achievement we cannot do better than give 
our readers a few specimen passages. 


We transfer to our first page one of these passages, the 
famous parting scene between Hector and Ardromache. The 
notice and citations are thus wound up: 

We shall be surprised if it be not generally felt that, in such 
passages as this, Lord Derby has far s the moderate 
expectations he holds out to usin his Preface. While they 
have caught toa remarkakle degree the spirit of the origina), 
and have preserved, to a great extent its very words, the 
have at the same time the true poetic ring of an original 

We are not as we so often are 
cases, that we are A rapid or 





easy movement is accomplished in the verse, equal, as it 
seems to us, even to that achieved by so {a master as 
Tennyson. There is absent indeed, that luminousness which 
surrounds the words of an original poem. But this would in 
any case be impossible in a translation; and for a translation 
of Homer it is, perhaps, essential that it should be absent. 
The simplicity and clearness of the ancient Greek conception 
would be entirely destroyed by anything approaching to a 
Tennysonian luminousness of language. In attempting to be 
as simple and honest, in a word as pellucid, as possible, Lord 
Derby has probably hit on the only means by which he could 
have achieved such a success. Whatevermay be the ultimate 
fate of this poem—whether it take sufficient hold of the public 
mind to satisfy that demand for a translation of Homer which 
we have alluded to, and thus become a permanent classic of 
the language, or whether it give place to the still more perfect 
production of some yet unknown poet—it must equally be 
considered a splendid performance; and for the present we 
have no hesitation in saying that it is by far the best represen- 
tation of Homer’s Iliad in the English language. 
_—_—__~>——————_ 


THE AUTHOR OF SCHOOL-DAYS AT RUGBY. 


It has been reported at home—and the report has been re- 
produced in these columns—that Mr. Thomas Hughes had 
received a Government appointment. On this subject, the 
Ezaminer of the 26th ult., contained the following editorial : 


CAN IT BE TRUE? 


A tew months ago the discovery in the War Office of some 
gambling secretly engaged in by a few subordinates led to the 
immediate dismissal of the two chief offenders, the degrada- 
tion of three or four others, and the reprimanding of every one 
else who had known of the transactions without reporting 
them to the authorities. The sharp treatment was wholesome 
and necessary to the health of the huge public office presided 
over by Earl de Grey and Ripon. Next followed the appoint- 
ment of a Treasury Committee to look after the general work- 
ing of the War Office, and suggest reforms that might increase 
its efficiency and save the public money by the weeding out 
of useless and obstructive members. That was all as it 
should be. But, while the committee is still tardily makin 
its investigations, a rumour arises that, if it were true, would 
turn the tables on the noble head of the department and ex- 
pose him to the censure of his clerks. There is said to be « 
design for adding a new burden to that dead weight of ex- 
penditure, for the benefit of the excellent gentleman who 
wrote “'Tom Brown’s School Days.” Rumour says that this 
gentleman, as an old Rugby friend of Earl de Grey, is to be 
appointed Compiler of War Office Regulations at a salary of 
£1,000 a year. That is hardly credible, for Mr. Hughes, who 
as a successful novelist belongs to the class of authors least in 
need of public subsidy, is a man known as more ready to sa- 
crifice himself in unpaid work tor the good of his countrymen 
than likely to accept, in the half sinecure of a superfluous 
office, the profits of a job at the expense of the country. 

Assuming the appointment to have been made or to be 
contemplated, what is to be Mr. Hughes’s work? Bad 
management of former years and misunderstandings in the 
present may, no doubt, have caused a great deal of unneces- 
sary confusion, needing a clear head and a ready pen to set it 
right; but the task of putting hazy orders into good English 
cannot need the services of a popular novelist and magazine 
writer at so extravagant a salary. The work is of a kind that 
ought to be done by the very large staff already employed in 
the War Office, and done without one penny of extra cost. 
Bat, 23 it happens, this work is already absurdly overpaid 
for. The Army Estimates and a semi-official publication 
known as “ The War Office List” shows us that, since July, 
1855, a major in the army has been engaged as Compiler of 
War Office Statistics, with a salary of £270 a-year in addition 
to his regimental half-pay. We know of nocomplaint against 

e gentleman who holds this appointment; but we find that 
t is his duty “to prepare statistical returns and to revise the 
War Office Regulations,” and we are bound to suppose that he 
does properly the work he is well paid for doing. 

But what, then, is the business of the Librarian and Précis 
Writer, who since 1860 has received £1,000 a-year for himself, 
and more than another thousand a year for his four assistants? 
His duties are grandly set forth as “ superintendence of Par- 
liamentary returns, reports of committees, &c.; printing and 
general charge of confidential papers; the care and custody 
of the library and records; journals; codification of regula- 
tions and circulars; piécis writing ; custody of royal warrants.” 
All that pompous list of duties resolves itself into n.ere cog- 
nizance of printers’ and servants’ work, with the exception of 
“précis writing,”—which everybody who knows anything of 
ofticial routine knows to be only the art of heaping confusion 
upon confusion—with the same “codification of regulations,” 
which the Compiler of Statistics is ergy Ag for achieving, 
and for which this new appointment of Mr. Hughes as Com- 
piler of War Office Regulations is said to be necessary. Of 
existing appointments in the War Office we say nothing, 
although wuch might justly be complained of. We only -_ 
is there truth in the report now current—and to which we 
hope we have given only its death-blow in a fitting opportunity 
of contradiction—thet such a job as we have above described 
is being ——— in the War Office for the benefit of Mr. 
Thomas Hughes? 

On the very same day, the subjoined communication from 
Mr. Hughes himself to the Editor of the Spectator appeared 
in the columns of that journal. 

“SOMETHING LIKE A JOB.” 

Sir,—The purveyor of mares’ nests fur the Tories has just 
found a notable one, which was held up in the columns of the 
Standard on Monday last as a gross job of the wer. AsI 
am the supposed occupant of the nest in question, I hope you 
will allow me space to show that if the present Government 
are guilty of no worse jobs than this their hands are clean 
enough. 

The Ln ahh tera that a sinecure bend of rs a 
of Mili tions” has been , With a salary o' 
£1,000 a year, to which I have been appointed. No such 
office has been created, and of course no such appointment 
made: The present regulations governing the pay and al- 
lowances of the Queen’s forces are scattered through six 
volumes, out of which officers, soldiers, and all other ns 
interested, have to pick the law as they best can. of 
the earlier of these have been wholly or anally 
repealed by later ones, others are = obscure in their word- 
ing, in short there is the greatest con n on 8 subject which 
above all others should be as simple and clear as possible, as 
our soldiers are the persons ch pA interested. 

The present Secretary of State for War, amongst other ne- 





cessary refo has resolved on codifying and embod in 
the mos intligible form in one eg ge 
tions, and circulars now in force as to pay and 
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allowances. The codification has been begun in the office, 
but it has seemed desirable to the authorities there that some 
person outside the office, ignorant of its traditions but familiar 
with this kind ot work should be employed to revise, and (in 
conveyancing language) settle, the new regulation. 

I happen to be one of several conveyancers who have been 
employed by the War Office in advising on the titles of lands 
purchased for fortifications under the Defence Act. The pre- 
sent “job” (and a very stiff one it is, though not in the Stand- 
ard’s sense,) was offered to and accepted by me as a mere piece 
of conveyancing, to be re for, once for all, like any other 
ordinary legal work, and, as above stated, no office has been 
created at £1,000 a year, or any other salary. I hope that the 
army and the public service may be the gainers ty getting 
shortly one intelligible regulation, embodying the whole law 
and practice on this important subject. Should this result be 
attained, I shall take it with equanimity if (as the Standard 
suggests) the House of Commons should strike out of the 
Estimates any pay which the authorities at the War Office 
may reckon my services worth.—I am your —_ servant, 

. HUGHES. 





P.8S.—“It never rains butit pours.” The Telegraph has ~ 
announced that I have been appointed to succeed Mr. McCul- 
loch as Controller of the Stationary Department. I fear there 
is even less foundation for this report than for the other. 


—_—_——e——_——. 


Tue Encuisa Captives In Aprssynra.—Mr. G. P. Badger, 
in a letter to the Times, says: “I have just received a letter 
from Mr. H. Rassam, dated the 4th Nov., and regret to say 
that he was still at Massowa expecting a favourable reply 
from King Theodorus to enable him to proceed on his 
mission for the liberation of the British prisoners. He had 
heard from authentic sources of the safe arrival of his messen- 
ger at Gondar, and was therefore quite at a loss to understand 
why no answer had been sent to his letter. A rebellion, 
headed by a chief named Tissoo Gabazai, had broken out in 
different perts of the country, and it is not improbable that 
this circumstance may have rendered the roads unsafe towards 
the coast. So great, moreover, is the dread of the King’s dis- 
aa ae that Abyssinians arriving from the interior scrupu- 

ously avoid all intercourse with Europeans. Hence it is very 

difficult to obtain any reliable information respecting the state 
of things at Gondar, and every attempt to communicate pri- 
vately with Capt. Cameron and the other British captives has 
proved unsuccessful. 

“ It appears that our unfortunate countrymen are confined 
inatent next to that of the King, and all intercourse with 
them is forbidden under the severest penalties, Besides this vigi- 
lant watch, each European is chained to a trustworthy de- 
pendent of the royal household, the latter being relieved at 
short intervals. The chain is never more than 4ft. long, so that 
the prisoner can ocean mere without the knowledge of the 

uard and vice versd. Mr. Rassam has despatched another 

etter to the King, and stil hopes for a reply such as would 
justify the prosecution of"his journey. The ‘Turkish authori- 
ties at Massowa think it will be madness for him to proceed 
inland under any circumstances, but he is determined to make 
the attempt if the most distant chance is given him of ob- 
taining an interview with Theodorus. Speaking of the Vic- 
toria as being ordered to relieve the Dalhousie steamer at Mas- 
sowa towards the middle of the next month, he writes: ‘ By 
that time I shall hope to be on my way back from Gondar, or 
at all events, on my way thither. Failing both, you may 
perhaps hear of my having shared the fate of Cameron and 
the missionaries.’ As the foregoing may iuterest the British 
public at large as well as the relatives and friends of the un- 
fortunate captives in Abyssinia, I send it to you for publica- 
tion, and remain, &c.”—Uapt. Cameron is the British Consul. 





An Inon Letrer.—By the last American mail we received 
a letter which is remarkable both as a documentary curiosity 
and a specimen of manufacturing skill. It is written on iron 
rolled so thin that the sheet is only twice the weight of a 
similar sized sheet of ordinary note paper. One letter is eight 
inches long by five and a quarter broad, and its weight is two 
pennyweights and twenty-one grains. The weight of a sheet 
of ordinary note paper of the same size is one pennyweight 
and eleven grains. The letter itself explains why we received 
it. It is dated “South Pittsburg (Pennsylvania), November 
6th, 1864,” and it runs:— To the Editor of the Birmingham 
Journal. Sir—In the number of — paper, dated October 
1st, 1864, there is an article setting forth that John Brown and 
Co., of the Atlas Works, Shefileld, had succeeded in rolling a 
plate of iron thirteen and a halt inches thick. I believe that 
to be the thickest ever rolled. Isend you this specimen ofiron 
made at the Sligo Ironworks, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, as the 
thinnest iron ever rolled in the world up to this time, which 
iron I challenge all England to surpass for strength and 
tenuity. This, I believe, will be the first iron letter that ever 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean ; and if you should think it worthy 
of nitce in your widely circulated paper, please send me a 
copy of the same.—Yours, &c., Joun C. Evans.” We are 
assured by competent authority that the iron upon which this 
letter is written is of exceedingly fine quality, and that the 
sheet is by far the thinnest ever seen in this country. Some 
remarkable specimens of finely rolled iron were shown in the 
Belgian Court in the Exhibition of 1862, but the thinnest of 
them was much thicker than this. The production of such a 
sheet indeed is highly creditable to the manufacturing skill of 
Pittsburg, the Birmingham of America.—Birmingham Post. 





Marriages; WEppING DressEs—The marriage of the 
Princess Isabella, eldest daughter of the Emperor of Brazil, 
and heiress to the throne, with Prince Louis Philippe of Or- 
leans, Comte d’Eu, son of the: Duke de Nemours, took place 
at Rio de Janeiro on the 15th ult. The Princess was born in 
1846, and the Prince in 1842. The Prince wore the uniform 
ofa Brazilian Marshal, to which dignity he had been raised 
on the same day. Donna Isabella was simply attired, her 
only ornaments consisting of a bracelet of pearls and dia- 
monds, 4 gift of some Brazilian ladies, and of the cordon of 
the Order of the Southern Cross. After the ceremony of 
m and before the “ Te Deum” was sung, the Emperor 
conferred on his son-in-law the cordon of Grand Cross of all 
the Brazilian orders. In ay of the day his Majesty gave 
freedom to all the slaves in the service of the heredilary 
Princess, and also to others who had distinguished themselves 
by their good conduct. In the evening the capital was illu- 
minated, and bands of music were stationed in various parts 
of the city. - 

The marriage of Lient.-Col. Farquharson, of the Scots Fusi- 
Mer Guards, with the eldest daughter of Alex. Oswald, Esy., 
of Auchencruive, took place on the 26th ult., at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, in the presence of a numerous and distin- 

ed circle of the friends and relatives of the two families. 
bride was maguiicentlz. siired in a dress of rich white 
satin, trimmed with tulle, and flounces of magnificent Brus- 
sels lace, covered with a veil of the same material, and wear- 


} 


\ 


ing a beautiful 1 and diamond necklace, earrings, and 
bracelets, a headdress of orange blossom and jasmine. She 
was attended at the altar by several young ladies, who were 
similarly attired in dresses of white poult de soie, trimmed 
with plaitings of white glacé and cerise velvet; cloaks of 
white cashmere also trimmed with cerise velvet; with bon- 
nets of white tulle trimmed with red berries and ivy leaves, 
and each wearing a locket, the gift of the bridegroom.—Oourt 
Journal. —- 

A Metancnoty Accrpent.—The imperial staghounds, 
which have been most anxious to show good sport to the 
Prince of Orange—a great lover of the hunting-field—have 
managed a‘few good runs over a less heavy country. As the 
Prince, however, was extremely anxious to witness a boar- 
hunt in France, the Marquis Arthur de ]’Aigle, who owns the 
best vauétrait, or boar-hunt, in this part of the country, 
arranged a meet at the Puits-d’Orleans, in the forest of Laigne, 
not far from Compiégne. : Le mmeape go the promised sport 
terminated only in an accident, of which all Paris has not 
since ceased to talk. The head huntsman had just announced 
that the boar was limed, and the whole party was in the act 
of going into covert with the hounds, when the horse of one 
of them—the Comte de Lapel—made a false step on the slip- 
pery ground, and in his effort to recover himself, caused his 
rider to come down heavily and unexpectedly upon his saddle. 
A frightful injury was the consequence, the pain of which 
was 80 excruciating that although M. de ‘Lapel kept his seat 
for a moment, he soon fainted and fell from his horse. The 
Prince cf Orange instantly despatched messengers to the 
palace for medical assistance, and Dr. Corvisart, who was in 
attendance, was soon on the spot; but after the first inspec- 
tion of the injury he pronounced the case at once to be almost 


of excruciating sufferings, the Count expired, to the great 
grief of his many friends. Thecomparative insignificance of 
the incident and the shocking suddenness of the event and its 
consequence, have created a marked sensation in all circles. 
The unfortunate gentleman was of ancient family, dating 
1475. His arms are three boars’ heads, significant of an here- 
ditary love of the chase.—Paris letter, 1st tnst. 





A Reapy Repty.—It may be difficult to say whether Mr. 
Heywood was most remarkable for his eccentricities, his great 
learning and wit, or his piety and devotedness. He certainly 
possessed all these characteristics in no common measure. A 
sister of my grandfather, in early life, kept the house of her 
relative, Christopher Bull, who so often entertained Mr. Hey- 
wood. Inher latter years she resided with her brother, and 
used to speak of Mr. Heywood’s appearance as very grotesque, 
as he rode up to the house on his old gray horse, which 
seemed little more than skin and bone, attiredin leather 
breeches and enormous Jack boots, with a large wig and 
well-worn coat to match. Itistold of him that on one oc- 
casion as he was riding into Cambridge he was met by three 
collegians, who, in their simplicity, thought to make sport of 
the quaint-locking figure they saw approaching; so, going a 
little in advance one of another, the first said as Mr. Heywood 
came up, “ Well Father Abrahum ;” the second, “ Well Father 
Isaac ;” and the third “ Well Father Jacob.” Upon which 
the good man bade them stop, and thus smartly answered 
their folly:—‘* Young men, 1 am neither Father Abraham, 
nor Father Isaac, nor Father Jacob, but if you would liken 
me unto any Scripture character, I think I may be compared 
to Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to seek his father’s 
asses, and lo! here I have found them.”—Memoirs of the Reo. 
W. Bull. 

THe Man FoR THE DavenPoRT BRoTHERS.—L£very music 
hall in London has now its conjurors who imitate with more or 
less success the'rope-feats of the Brothers Davenport. A few 
nights ago the performer at Turnham’s, in the Edgeware- 
road, invited any one amongst the audience to tie him up. 
Upon this a sailor whipped a line out of his pocket, which he 
had brought with him on purpose, jumped upon the stage and 
proceeded to perform the operation. First of all he placed a 
running noose round the man’s neck, then he passed the rope 
between his legs and broughtit up to his back and wound it 
round his waist and arms. But he pulled so vigorously at 
every round, pressing his knee against the unfortunate ex- 
hibitor in order to get a good purchase, that the man’s ribs 
were nearly broken, and in the result the sailor was given in- 
to custody, and taken before Mr. Yardley on a charge of being 
drunk and disorderly, His test was rough but crucial, and if 
the Davenport Brothers wish to establish their pretensions 
they should allow him to operate upon them. He is quite 
willing to tie anybody up in the same way, and politely offer- 
ed Mr. Yardley toexperiment upon him. We are glad to see 
that he was discharged. He did what he did honestly, think- 
ing, as he said, that he was“ doing an act of justice and kind- 
ness by exposing these rope exhibitors.’”” We do not see the 
justice of handiug over to the police a man who has been in- 
vited to tie up a conjuror merely because he has done his 
work too well.—London Weekly. 

Siens THAT Fartep.—We all remember the story of the 
inn-keeper who became proud as he prospered, and taken 
down his sign of the Ass, put up a portrait of George IV. in 
its place. His neighbour immediately raised the cast-off 
effigy, and “in this sign he conquered.” The first landlord, 
alarmed at the increasing popularity of his rival, and under- 
standing the cause, wrote underneath the grim visage of his 
Majesty: “ This is the real Ass.” 

But a more ludicrous incident of the kind is just now told 
at the expense of the good Bishop of Llandaff. He took up 
his abode near the head of Lake Windermere, where the 
principal inn had been known as the Cock; but the landlord, 
by way of compliment to his distinguished neighbour, substi- 
tuted the Bishop as the new sign. An innkeeper close by, who 
had frequently envied mine host of the Cock for his good for- 
tune in securing a considerable preponderance of visitors, 
took advantage of the change, and aitracted many travellers 
to his house by putting up the sign of the Cock. The land- 
lord with the new sign was much discomfitted at seeing many 
of his old customers deposited at his rival’s establishment; so, 
by way of remedy, he put up, in large, red letters, under the 
portrait of the bishop: “This is the old Cock.” 








REPORT OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL InsTITUTE.—The Vice- 
President inthechair. Mr. Buggleton exhibited an autograph 
letter from Tubal Cain, written in cuneiform Semitic, and de- 
siring a person to come and tune his organ. Mr. Numps exhibit- 
ed the original MSS. of Homer’s Iliad, with marginal notes 
by Alexander the Great, as also the casket in which the latter 
is recorded to have kept the work. Mr. Grundy exhibited an 
ancient heir-loom, which had evidently been used for weav- 
ing hair. Mr. M'Ossian exhibited the harp that once through 
‘Tara’s halls the soul of music shed. Mr. Jones exhibited a 





valuable picture by Van Eyck in his eleveuth manner, and on 
the Meeting insistin scratching the painting off to see what 


on 
was under it, Mr, Jones also exhibited & grest deal of temper. 


hopeless; and in fact, after little more than twenty-four hours |’ 





The Vice-President remarked 


t the picture was probably in 
tempers. Mr. Brown exhibited the dagger with which Julius 
Ceesar was b: It was of British manufac- 


t d had probabl bees 

ure, an probably given by Ceesarto his friend as ‘a 
Trifle from Britain.” " The inscription was partly illegible, but 
the letters M.TTH.Ws.8H.FF.LD could be traced. ‘The steel was 
very fine, showing the advance of the English in manufactures, 
even at that early date. Mr. Robinson exhibited the Key of 
the Iron Gate on the Danube. It was brought over by Kossuth 
after the Hu: revolution. Mr. Wobbles had nothing to 
exhibit, but told a long and interesting story of a dream 
which he had had, and in which it was revealed to him that 
if the Tower of London were removed, and the foundations 
dug up, some odd things would be found. The meeting, 
mries exhibited contempt for Mr. Robinson, adjourned.— 





THE Ixissvs aND THE Misstssrprrt.—If the Republicans 
(says the N. Y. ae been forced to admit the import- 
ance of military training to soldiers, they are still far from ap- 
prehending the equal importance of a general intellectual 
culture to statesmen. On the contrary, they make it still a 
kind of boast that their leaders represent, not the educated and 
thoughtful, but the ignorant and passionate, classes of the 
American community. They point with a kind of Jacobinical 

pride to the fact that while the great leaders of English politics, 
ike Mr. Gladstone and Lord Derby, busy themselves in the 
intervals of their public duties with Hellenic studies and 
philological inquiries, the chief men of Mr. Lincoln's adminis- 
tration soar no higher in literature than Harper's Weekly, the 
Ledger, and the Atlantic Monthly. 





ANOTHER ScHOLARLY StaTEsMAN.—The county of Radnor 
has erected a monument in the shape of an Eleanor Cross to the 
memory of the greatest man it ever produced, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. The “ inaugural ceremony” was performed 
on heim | Soa Lord Clarendon made a graceful speech, 
declaring Sir Cornewall Lewis a man who in private or public 
life never made an enemy or lost friend. His calm judg- 
ment and unimpassioned reason created a confidence which 
was never mistaken, anda man who might have been Greek 
Professor in any University of Europe roseso high as a states- 
man that he “ would have succeeded, had he lived, to the 
highest dignity in the Stute,” by which we suppose Lord 
Clarendon meant the — in the State service. The deter- 
mination to raise Sir C. Lewis to the Premiership on the re- 
signation of Lord Palmerston, was, we believe, weil known, 
but this is the first time it has been publicly stated. Lord 
Clarendon further declared that during twenty years of the 
closest possible intimacy “he never saw his temper ruffled, 
never heard him utter an unkind word, never knew him miss 
an opportunity of doing a kind act.” That temper of grave 
sweetnees is very rare anywhere, and most especially rare 
among English public men, who always labour under a sense 
y be n ty for bearing down opposition.—Spectator, 3rd 
inst. 

Tue “FRENCH ORGAN” rn Lonpon.—The friends of the 
Press—and what Englishman is not its friend —will have 
been glad to see the total failure of an attempt to introduce a 
foreign system into the management of an English journal. 
The trial of the action brought by Sergeant Glover against M. 
de Persigny has at length taken place, and has ended in the 
total discomfiture of the plaintiff. This gentleman became the 
purchaser of the once famous Morning Chronicle, and conceiv- 
ed the idea of making it profi able to him by rendering it an 
organ of the French Government. What form his reward 
was to take is not quite clear, but itis certain that he was to be 
paid in some way, either by money or by exclusiva privileges, 
for preaching daily that the Imperial system was the best in the 
world. He seems to have pleased his employers, or to have 
been told so; but unluckily there must be another party to any 
newspaper success, and that is the public. In the present 
case the public perceived the real state of matters, and would 
not buy the paper, which speedily “went dead.” Since then 
Mr. Glover has been endeavouring to obtain his guerdon, but 
in vain, and an action at law against M. de Persigny has fuiled, 
after a rather ludicrous scene. We should have thought that 
any person sufficiently interested in a newspaper to become 
its owner would have known that the power of the English 
Press is simply due to the public conviction of its honesty, and 
that a paper that becomes the hireling organ of any body, 
"1 or private person, is already on the road to ruin !—Zra, 

ec. 8. -_— 

Lorp Dersy’s “ Iu1ap.”—Lord Derby is said to have spent 
the leisure moments of three years over his translation of 
Homer, and, like most sensible translators, he was dissatisfled 
with his work after all. Friends read and thought highly of it. 
“You are partial critics,” said his Lordship; “yours is a 
biassed judgment, I fear.” At last this test was agreed on :— 
The MS. was copied and submitted to Dean Stanley as by an 
anonymous author. “This is worth publishing,” said Mr. 
Dean to the mutual friend who had sought his opinion. “ Fiat!” 
Lord Derby replied, when this was toldhim. “I givein. Go 
forth, little book! That is to say, pack it off to John Murray, 
and let the critics have their fling.”—Court Journal. 








THe THACKERAY MEMORIAL.—Arrangements have been 
completed for the erection of a memorial to Thackeray in 
Westminster Abbey. The Dean and Chapter have granted 
for this purpose a site, in which Thackeray's bust will appear 
in companionship with those of Addison and Macaffay. The 
commission for the bust has been given to Baron Marochetti, 
who had the advantage of being his intimate friend. Sub- 
scriptions for the memorial may be paid to ary of the follow- 
ing gentlemen: Sir ©. Taylor, Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. An- 
thony Trollope, Mr. Robert ii, Mr. Shirley Brooks, 

Tue Stae at WINDSOR CasTLE.—On Tuesday afternoon a 
very unusual incident occurred at Windsor Castle. The 
Queen’s staghounds had met at Bedfont in the morning, and 
the stag, after a long chase, having crossed the Thames some- 
where in the direction of Old Windsor, was followed by the 
hounds, huntsman, and a portion of the field, by the model 
farm of the late Prince Consort, to the Long Waik. Bound- 
ing over the light iron fence separating the meadows opposite 
the mausoleum at Frogmore, the stag galloped backward and 
forward in the park, driven by a number of men, in the hope 
of turning itinto the Long Walk, and at length dashed straight 
away in the direction of the south front of Windsor Castle. 
Having cleared another fence, it ran up the Castle-hill towards 
King Edward ILL’s Tower, passed through the gateway 
separating the last building from the base of the Round Tower 
or Keep, then up the steep freny slope of the mound, and 
after running wardsand forwards on this elevated spot and 
on the roof of a small building at the foot of the tower, came 
down again with a rash and leaped over the low stone wall 
near the fountain into the grand esa After an excit- 
ing chase, witnessed, it is said, by her Majesty and the Ro 





al 
family from the private apartments of the Oastle, the stag waa 
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eventually captured in the archway of George IV.’s gate b 

Morris Hills, one of the whippers-in, and conveyed to the 
Royal mews.— Times. } 

Curyese PorrTrart-Parnrrers.—If you present yourself as 
a Ser oad you are asked the preliminary questions “ How 
ook tiles You likey handsome, or you likey likey?” You 
naturally reply pop nay wish the portrait to be like you; but 
woe betide you if, that announcement, you object to the 
picture on the score of its ugliness. It is said that a sitter 
once ventured to do so; the ved artist turned round to 
the collected audience, and, with upraised hands, exclaimed, 
in e tones: “Suppose, no have handsome, how 


can?” Great was the ys yd evinced for the aggrieved 
—_ and overwhelming the confasion of the ured 





Tas Governor's Carey Duty.—A story is told of a well- 
known character being appointed governor ofa colony,but after 
recei his appointment he felt very nervous as to his capa- 
bilities 5 perciemias the duties of office. He therefore 
determined to consult and open his heart to a dear friend, 
which he popeoed me did, and after pavary bay doubts his wise 
friend soon settled “he question and eased his friend’s mind by 
the following simple advice: “Cheer up, my dear fellow; 
feed them well and often, and you can’t go wrong.” The re- 
cipe was successful. Not bad advice to an Irish Viceroy? 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 832.—By A. W. Ensor. 
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White to play and mate in 8 moves. 
SoLCTION TO PROBLEM No. 831. 


White. Black. 
1. RtoK R8, dis ch 1. P tks 
2. Rtks K RP, ch | 2. K tks 


8. B to K B 8, mate 


The highly interesting Game, that follows, was played between 
Mr. Anderssen and Mr. Dubois , ‘tad 


White(Mr.A.) Black(Mr.D.) | White (Mr. A.) Black (Mr. D.) 


1PtoK4 Pto K4 27QtoKeq(f) KRtoKBsq 
2PtoKB4 PtksP tet by Kt to Kt8 
3KttoKB3 PtoK Kt4 29 Pto Kt5 Kt to Kt sq 
4BtoQB4 Btokt2 30 QtoQR5(g) P toQB4 
5PtoQg4 oes 3LQtksQRP RtoQ3 
6PtoKR4 PtoKR3 82 BtoQR3 Sate gs 
TQtoQs(a) PtoKt5 338 P to R5 ttoR5 

8 Kt to Ktsq QtoK BS 4K toRsq RtksQP 
9PtoQBS PtoKR4 85KtoKtsq KttoB6,ch 
IKttoQRS BteQ2 36 K to & sq PtoK7 

1 BtoQ2 Kt toQB3 37 P toR6 P tks R (Q’s) 
12 Castles K KttoK2 ch 

18 Kto Ktsq(b) Pto Q4 38 R tks Q PtoKt3 . 
14 B to Kt3(c} P tks P (@) 389 QtoKt7,ch K toQsq 
BOwESS PtoK 6 40 K to Q2 PtoBé 

16 ty 4 4 PtoKt6(e) |41PtoR7 KtoK2 

17 KttoK BS Castles(QR) [42 KttoQKt4 QtoK B5 
18 KttoK Kt BtoK 3 43 KttoB6,ch KtoB$ 

19 Kt tke B P tks Kt 44 Kt tks R P tks P 
2KttoQB2 KttoQR4 45KttoK BS BtoR3 
21BtoQR4 ore 50 46 Bto Kt2 Q tks R, ch 
22 Pto Q Kt4 ttoQ4 47KttksQ Pto Kt8(Q’s) 
BBioQkt2 Kttokt3 ch 
MBtoQKtS5 KttoQB3s 48K toB2 Q to Q8, ch 
2BPtoQR4 KttoQ4 40 K tks Kt B tks Kt mate, 
26 BtoQ3 QtoB3 





(a) P to Q B38 may also be ap hn Kt to Q B 2 seems 
preferable; the move in the text enables Black to commence a 
powerful attack.—(c) It is evident that taking P with Bishop 
would involve the loss of a piece, at least.—({d) The 
comes now very interesting and complicated.—(e) In order to 
povest the breaking up of his Pawns by White’s pisying P to 

Kt 3.—(f) To-be enabled to advance the Q B P with safety.— 
() aoe attack and defence are conducted with great ingenuity 
and s 


ROYAL VICTORIA 
HOTEL. 

This Hotel, situated at NASSAU, NEW PROVIDENCE, 
BAHAMAS, was built by the Colonial Government, and is a hand- 
some three-story building, erected on an elevation a few minutes’ 
walk from the shore, and commanding a fine view of the ocean, 
harbor, and town of Nassau. 

Surrounding the Hotel is a piazza ten feet wide, from which the 
inmates can at all times enjoy the gentle, cooling, easterly trade- 
winds. INVALIDS unable to bear much fatigue will have a pro- 
menade extending one thousand feet, without leaving the building. 
All of the TROPICAL FRUITS grow in great abundance, and are 
in season the entire winter. 

But little rain falls from the month of October to the first of 
June. THIS Is CONSIDERED THE PECULIAR SEASON FOR 
INVALIDS, though they can reside the entire year with comfort 
and safety. The roads are macadamized, and kept in good order. 
A most BEAUTIFUL DRIVE extends for twelve miles along the 
seashore. In fact, every thing combines to make it a pleasant 
home for the robust as well as for the invalid. 

The Lessee of the Hotel has recently secured the services of Mr. 
James Carroll, late of the “NEW YORK HOTEL,” who will 
have the entire superintendence, and is determined to do all in 
his power to minister to the wants and comforts of his guests. 


The CULINARY and other departments shall be well supplied, 
the cooks the best obtainable, and the servants attentive and 
unobtrusive. 

The CUNARD CO.’S STEAMSHIP Corsica leaves the 
wharf at Jersey City and New York once a month for Nassau. 
The fare to Nassau is forty-five dollars. The charges for board 
are Three Dollars ($3) per day. 

Carriages and horses for rides may be hired at reasonable rates. 


GEO. O. JOHNSON, Lessee. 
Nassav, N. P., November 1, 1864. 









AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE BAPID CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoa ‘seness, Or 0 up, 
Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for the 
relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced 
stages of the disease. 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and s0 numerous are the 
eases of its cures, that almost every section of country abounds in 
persons publicly known, who have been restored from 
and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When once 
tried, its superiority over every other expectorant is too spperent 
to escape observation, and where ita virtues are known, the pub- 
lic no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the distressio 
and dangerous affections of the pulmonary organs that are inci- 
dent to our climate. While many inferior remedies thrust upon 
the community have failed and discarded, this has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted they can 
never forget, and produced cures too numerous and too remark- 
able to be tten. 

‘e can Only assure the public, that its quality is carefully vy 4 

up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied.on to do 
for their relief all that it has ever done. 
Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, and emi- 
nent mages, have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 
us of our remedies, but space here will not mit the in- 
sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis our 
AMERICAN ALMaNaO in which they are given; with also full de- 
scriptions of the complaints they cure. 

Those who require an alterative medicine to purify the blood will 
find AYER’s —— Bae. & Sanasnanyee the remedy to use. Try 
it at once, and you w ow its value. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass, and sold by all 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines everywhere, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STE E L PEN 8, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouge, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE, 


Huwry Owns, Agent. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpzw Lawr, 


Orders receive prompt attention. We supply everything in our 
Vine. 





neeeeut? 





OXFORD BIBLES. 


For the Family, 
* * Pew, 
“« * Pocket, 


IN ELEGANT AND PLAIN BINDING. 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The largest and most complete assortment of these superior 
editions of the Bible may now be seen a 


t 
137 GRAND 8TREET, New Yor«. 
Sole agents for the U. 8., 
THOS. NELSON & SONS. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
GBruglish Bibles, 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, 
CHURCH SERVICES, LESSONS, &c. 
(Standard and Authorised Editions.) 





A Most Extemsive and Beautifal Stock 
OF 
RICH AND ELEGANT BINDINGS; 
ALSO, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED LEATHER GOODS, 
As 


Writiag Desks, Pocket Books, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, &c. 
SUPERB FAMILY BIBLES 
FOR 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 Broadway, New York. 
Branch of the London Establishment. 





® NOTICE. 


BR. DE MARINI, Dentist, bas returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his —— at his residence, 
East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


OCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovereign Cosmetic Restrora- 
VE axD SaniTaRy. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 rer Borrz. 
HUILE PHILOOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cznts rzz Borrux. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cunts rer BorTiz. 
One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
where. 


If your has not these : xO 
tg bey no - articles, TAKE 
arene Babee, 
1145 Cuamunrs STRERT. 








MONUMENTS OF ART. 
A MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


or 
ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 
In two volumes and volume of text, 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
CHBOMO-LITHOGRAPH, BY A. BIERSTADT. 


Just published by 
EMIL 8BITZ, 
Printseller, 842 Broacway, cor. Thirteenti>st. 


style of 





Something novel at Gimbrede’s.—A new 
visiting Card, comb’ the Monogram with the name. 
in Wedding Car yand En in N inser ond eveioeat 

oO v 
in the style of Coloured Ini &e. 
leave your ‘Plates at 588 or 872 
Broadway, for one hundred of our Laid Visiting Cards—they are 
thin ible and very beautiful. 
Gimbrede initialed ‘Box of Note Pa- 


where there is a baby. 
’ | Church, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 
i Elastic Stitch Sewing Machine, 
495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


HMeliday )\*resents of Affection and Charity. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 
van an as an eas an an aaa 


DCK STI 


SEWING MACHINES. 
No. 625 Broapwar, New-Yor«. 
tay” See Wheeler & Wilson’s Button-hole Machines 


ee 














BROWN’S PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 


Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 


‘al and delightful Nursery Invention of the 
™ owt d a cumine CRADLE, it is instantly ommend 


7 gore, Basr 
GH URSERY Cuarm, Hopsr 
° eftectually obviates the evils of the 
rocking motion, affords great relief to mothers, exercises and de- 
lights children, and 


Saves the Expense of a Nurse. 
If mothers generally knew the great value of the Baby Tender, 


r they would deny themselves one meal a day to procure it. Child- 


PREFER IT to the arms of the mcther or nurse.—8. A’ ae 
pertatendent the Friendless, Twenty-ninth street, N. Y. 

Any one ing your Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
nursery world has so LJ. existed without such a comfort.—A. 
Oakey Hall, District Attorney, New York City. 
rinvention a n adjunct to Pal house 
I consider you 4 
Broome Street, New York City. 

Send for Illustrated Circular to 








"s ready 
very =. Price only $2 25. 


per and Envelo 
in all desirable note sizes, with edinale oak 
These papers are gray and lor. 





@ fine 
'B, 588 and 872 Brosdway. 


BROWN & CO., 483 BROADWAY, NHW YORE. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFH ASSURANCE ASSOOIATION. 





omces, {3S Wall sercet, New Nork™ 
-Oapital and 0d ddiosdas wresebecenn - $3,160,000 
‘Sgameneieeahy Pell. .c.sccceccssesediconess 7,000,000 
_Annual Inoom sn eanEREN Rh ote . '860,000 


‘Th is Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. EKNEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 
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These new tenteiinints are just now perfected and introduced 
» da ‘epee as the greatest triumph yet made in musical instru 


ort the Rah, School or Parlor, they have no equal. The 

= of tone is pure, and comes nearer to that of the large 
— than any instrument bent ot peo produced. 

he past half century, the meh and Germans have 
appeitiares reed instruments, with double bellows and two 
pedals for the feet to operate, but the want of the reversed or EX- 
HAUSTION BELLOWS, (W. (which is the only bellows used in our instru- 
ments,) made it impossible for them to produce the mellow, rich 
and musical tone for which our instruments are celebrated. 

Another objection to this method of blowing was, that both feet 
being occupied ~ ee. was offered for the management 
of the swell. Within the past two years, instruments constructed 
on this oy plan of “double blowers,” have been manufac- 
tured in onan sae to counteract this difficulty, (want of 
2 swell,) a J has rojected from the ee of the instru- 
ment to act upon. the swell and OPERATED BY THE 

The inconvenience and contortion necessary to ro effect th this object, 
are disagreeable enough to eon but to a lady the use of 
such an appendage is leneniy 

Our automatic device per Bory cw this difficulty entirely, the sim- 
ple act of blowing with more or less force, giving the desired in- 
crease or decrease in the volume of tone. 

A liberal discount to Clergymen, Churches and Schools. 

Sixteen styles of Automatic Organs, prices from oo - to $500 

Two styles of Pedal Organ Melodecns, “ 


5to 525 
Four Styles of Piano Cased Melodeons “ eat 150 to 300 
Five Styles of Portable Case Melodeonsg. “ “« —S52to 195 


Depot removed from 87 Fulton &treet, to 
543 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. E. BACON, Sore Acent. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 

The enviable reputation of these celebrated instruments is at- 
tested by the numerous imitations of them which are offered to 
the Public under varions names. The Cabinet Organ embraces 
several patents, however, and can be made only by Mason and 
Hamlin, who respectfully urge all desiring any instrument of this 
class to thoroughly examine, and to take measures to assure 
themselves which are the best, before purchasing. They have no 
fears of the result where such care is taken. 

Price, $100 to $600 each. 

Circulars with full particulars to any address, on application to 


MASON BROTHERS, New York, or 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. 


MUSICAL BOXES 


bin g from 1 to 24 tunes, and costing from $3 50 to $750 00. Every 

ety of the newest accompaniments; Vorx CrLestzs (Celes- 
tial Voices), ORGANOCLEIDES, MANDOLINES, EXPRESSIVES, P1co- 
Los, Betis, Drums, CasTanets, &c., &c. 


Musical Boxes are very durable and are exceedingly desirable 


for 
Holiday Presents. 


They are fine ornaments for the parlor, as well as pleasant | "25. 
companions for the invalid. Having given my special attention 
to that trade for over 15 years, I am Sole to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD, Importer, 
No, 24 Maiden Lane, (up stairs), New York. 
MUSICAL BOXES KEPAIRED. 


TS HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laigut case NEw 

York. Located one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with complete 
success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, he Gymnastics, Elec- 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agen cies of every kind are 
employed ei us in ey | disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with board, without medical treatment, on 
reasonable terms. 











MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 


Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 

ie devoted to the Care of Disease, and Explanations of the 

ws which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Ha 


Price $1 50 per year. Wivele copies, 15 cents. 


READ THIS! 
OCOPPEEH! COFFEE!! COFPFEB!!! 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 

and most-public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.8 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade St., N.Y. Sold at whole- 

sale ; also by the following agencies : 


A Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer * ~ 1 gle, Dayton 
B Ba. gle, Ohio. 





er 
a Perry, Provi tile dua 
James Pittsburg, ~* BH. B, Shields. —e Indiana, 


Hloeflich & Molan, Ph 5 ee ington & Co, 
A. A Colter & Co, Cin Cincinnati, O. dion, tndiana. 

Gordon McMillan & Co, Cleve- T. D. -D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 

Ohio. eqnae Ber, on Iowa. 


W. Bunn,Springfield I. 
. &. B. Davis & Co. Rite q “ 
Y. Gutter & Lindsay, 5 « 
cago, 

Keok Iowa, 
cinagie e Lippincott; Steuben- Kellogg & Bin & Co oe Towa. 


Norton ds Gharpe,Lexington Ky. AicmaderdicCanrlisseanes: % 


And by every Wholesale Grocer im N. ¥. City. 











INSURANCE. INSURANCE. . = 
old in — dea crete FIRE phi. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, | Cor. Dy =n eee New York. 

108 pi teats tt Cash Capital, $200,000. 

oe essels in Port, and Per- 
» ag 1864, saigaes ageptclalia by ee oe eae Se er ee 


insures ND NAvig aTIOS vit 
all MARIN} ond INLAND NAVI — TuBKS on oineo 
or or FREIGHT; also, against loss or damage by F 


If Premiums sré’paid in GOLD, Saande will bs pa OLD. 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the =e ae in- 
curring any liability, ok in lieu thereof, at option, 
discount upon the premium. 


All Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
SCRIP DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN, 12, 1864, 
Thirty-Five Per Cent. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
Joun C. GoopRIDGE, Secretary. 


1864, 
OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANOH COMPANY, 
Emusurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 
‘New Yorx, Octosmr 20th, 1864. 


= yRulowe SATEEN 0 Es OF 
a confo e require- 
ent of of the oe dan Rection of the Act of its ee Acura hag 
ums 0} ired risks on October 4, 1863.... $600,883 22 
Pitan a ae wed ~- ed during the year $0 Oct. &, 180d 000, 
pnt = Samadi Sa or st Ree $1,062,640 90 


eeceeseedOnccscese eee 


On Fire. PobsctvsMvesbé 





eeaseew ied 30°887 75 2,108,547 19 
RCT pce 


Amount of Earned ar during the year....... $2,192,087 12 
Less Return Premiums 225,418 20 





ee eeeeee Cee SEO ee eeeeeeesee 


Net Earned Premiums... ....2.+02+0++s00+++ $1,966,668 92 
Losses during the year: 
On Marine and War Risks (less 8a &c.) 
$1,135,468 17 
On Inland........ oveditenensedonece 5,505 58 
WE Wie anscncccoce a okie 
$1,143,544 64 


Expenses and Re-insurances........... 251,444 27 1,394,988 91 





Net Profits... cesceccscccccsccccssccescecess $571,680 01 





The pence of the Company on the 4th October, 1864, were as 
‘ollows, \iz.:— 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo bcbsecccdedes $364,659 00 
United States er poat Loans on tbcks ‘Accrued In- 

terest on Bonds and Mortgages and Loans, Rents 


of Real Estate, Salvages, dic...........sccceeeece 731,271 83 
GOO. cc cccccccccccses Oe erecccececesecccccccses ese. 198,689 30 
ED ORION ve sccecacerosénbencorcenegncedins - 946,413 16 
Premium Acccunts not yet collected.......... coeeee 47,671 16 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’, estimated.... 94,792 00 

viv est onscckstetbatabesanass . $2,383,487 45 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Divi end of 
Interest to Novemberjist, 1864, be declared, of SIX PER CENT. on 
the Scrip of the Company, peat le cu and after that day. 

Also, that a Dividend of TY PER CENT. in scrip, to the 
eae elpating dealers of the Company, on their terminated Premi- 

the past year, be issued after the lst day of January next. 

It is further ordered, that the WHOLE OF THE SCRIP OF THE 
YEARS hein and 1860, be redeemed IN CASH & after the 1st Jan- 

next, the rest thereon to cease on t there tn 
i= on a t of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLE , 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
No Fire Risks, disconnected from Marine, will hereafter be 
taken by the Company. 
By order of the Board, 
18AAC H. WALKER, Srorwrarr. 
This Company issues Policies ble to Or= 
der in London, at the Office of hae 
J. 8S. MORGAN & CO. 


Trustees: 








Moses H. agg Chas. H. Marshall, Jobn A. Iselin, 
eg 8 Jacob R. N my George G. Hobson, 
al — Isaac A, C Percy R. 
y ae =. — — Yanags del ee eae 
Tay, alle, ti 
Samuel L. es, J t 8. Wright, Thee M. ‘Deon 


Fred. G. Foster, 


William VonXaechs, Edward 8. Jaffray, 
Peter Poirier, William Toel, William Oothout, 
Louis Lorut, Edward B Anthony, Ernest Caylus, 
ae A. a jrou J. a ae Frederick Chauncey, 
onve h Gaillard, Jr. eo. L, Kingsland. 
Simon De Visser, ‘alex M. Lawrence, ’ 
MOSES H. GRIN. President. 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Vice-President. 


Isaac H. WALxKER, Secretary. 





FIRE INSURANCE WITH PARTICIPATION IN 
PROFITS. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
_.FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, L114 Broadway. 


[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Oash Capital, ------------- $6 
Surplus, 


PERE te se eesee + 104,639 59. 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, — +++ + $604,539 59 
Unpaid None. 


gainst Loss or Damage by Fire at usual ra‘ 


Insures 
7 a pores wa Pee of the net Profits, cach year, to the 


Policies Issued and Losses 


id at the Office of th 
or at its various Agencies in rinelpal citie the United 


principal cities in the 





vt JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
RF. Maso} 3 M, Oop. Agencion 


ao oO 


4.00, and 5.00 p.m. 
toate a at 


Wru1am Dumont, Presiden 
Wiis B. Drxox, Vice President, 
J osspa W. Wixpey, Secretary. 

NIAGARA. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 12 WALL STRAgs, | New Yorx Crrr. 


CASH CAPITAL............. - -$500,000 
92,046 









SURPLUS, Jan. 1, i864... 


with its increased ¢ ital affords the largest s 
pt for Napreprs By phe Gut ‘“ 


yf, meng ll 
Cash Dividends paid in Thirteen years, 242 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STE 
PN . a A ELE, President. 





FIRE AND LIFH INSURANCE. 


R=YAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL STRERT, 

OPPOSITE HANOVER STREET 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 
£2,000,000 Sterling, or $0,000,000. 

PAID UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $4,535,225. 
$100,000 invested in U. 8. Stock, held by the Superintendent 

s sack Department, on accountof the Life 
ranc 
$215,000 0. on account of Fire Branch. 
$217,000 000 Poented U. 8, Stock, held by the New York Trustees 
and Committee - Management, to meet losses. 
$532,000 000 invested in New Yor! 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK, AND PROMPTLY PAID. 
New Yorx Trustees: 
ADAM NORRIE, RICHARD IRVIN, 


Committee of Management 
Wriuiam C. Pickersemi, Apam Norrie, Bexsamrn B. SuER- 
MaN, Henry Eyre, Royal Puetrs, THomas Ricnarpson, W. 
BuTizr Duncan, Francis Skippy, Haney A. Suyruz, GzoRGE 
Moxg, Henry DE B. Routs, 


EDMUND HORRY, Surveyer. 





A. A. LOW 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
whe. ws A RR, 


Gventen 2s DuNLor,) 
[ES TABLISHED * 1809, } 
Brewer of East India Pale, XXX and xX 
Pale Ales. 


es, 
STOUT PORTER AND EXPORT ALES, 
Depot, 85 Liberty St., New York. 
BREWERY, 49th Street, New York, near 11th Avenue. 


Old Wines, Brandies, dc., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPOR \, 


No. 43 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


RIE RAKZKTLWATY. 


7.00 A.M., DAY EXPRESS, 
8.30 A.M., MILK AND WAY TRAIN, daily 
10.00 A.M., EXPRESS MAIL, for Buffalo. 
400 P.M., WAY TRAIN, for Port Jervis, and Newburg. 
5.00 P.M., NIGHT EXPRESS. 
6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily. 
8.00 P.M., EMIGRANT TRAIN, daily. 
CHARLES MINOT, 
General Superintendent. 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
FROM PIER NO. 2 NORTH RIVER, 


Connecting at Hampton Junction with Delaw 


wanna and Western Ra! and at Easton with Lehig Valles 
Railroad and its connections, armiags a Sock line to shen va Ley 
AND THE WEST, without change of 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE “aa THE WEST. 


Two Express trains to the WEST, except Sundays, when one 
train in the evening. ” ahi 


SIXTY MILES one 3 eye HOURS SAVED 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars. 
Fatt ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Nov. 7, 1864., 
Leave New ¥ork as follows : 
At 6a. "tls for Easton, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, 


0 
ay Medes 8 a=, & Den Flemington, Easton, Water Gap, 
alien barge eee ton, Binghampton, &c. 

















9a. m., ho cee for i Easton, Scranton, Great Ben 
Allentown, , en , and the West, with 
but one ig aye cars to cis thicago, and but two 
changes to 8t. Louis. 

llam. OS ont Soe m., for Elizabeth. 

12 m. Train for Easton, Allentown, and — Chunk, Wilkes- 
ve Williamsport, , Pottsville, H 


m.—For Easton, - Aiea and Mauch 


on ay 
4.50 p.m., for Somerville and Flemington. 


6 p.m., for Somerville. 
=o estern For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Ha burg, Pittsburg, and the West. a Cars from Jersey 


City through to Pittsb every evenin 
ELIZABETHPORT AND NEW YORK FERRY. 
Leave New York from Pier No. 2 North River, at 9,30 a.m., 


Font. and Mariners’ Harbor. 


top 
Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen-. 





tral Railroad Com N ae = at No.1 
Fie, ie eT ones the principel hotels.” 
0. BTEARNS, 


———— 


— 





—— 
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"Bstoldisheda AD. 1302. 
ISAAC SMITH’S SON & COS 


C SMTi’ SON &LY, 
S05 pron eK WALI" 








IMPORTANT TO ALL ItNVALIDs! 
The great value of 
Iron as a Medicine 

Is well known and acknow!edged by all medical men. The diffi- 
enlty has been to obtain such a preparation of it as will enter the 
circulation and assimilate at once with the blood. This point, 
says Dr. Hayes, Massachusetts State Chemist, has been attained 
in the Peruvian Syrup, by combination in a way before unknown. 

The Peruvian Syrup is a Prorzcrep solution of the 
Proroxips oF IRON, 8 NEW Discovery in Mzpicinz that strikes 
at the Root of Disease by supplying the Blood with its Vital 
Principle or Life Element—IRON., 

The PERUVIAN SYRUP cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
Dropeys Fever and Ague, Chronic Diarrhea, Loss of Energy, Low 

pirits. 

The PERUVIAN SYRUP infuses Strength, Vigour, and New 
Life iuto the system, and builds up an “Iron Constitution.” 

The PERUVIAN SYRUP cures Nervous Affections, Female 
Complaints, Scrofula, Boils, Scurvey, and all diseases of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. 

The PERUVIAN SYRUP is a Srscrric for all diseases origina- 
ting in a BAD sTaTe Or THE B-OOD, or accompanied by Debility 
or Low State of the System. 


“To all the WEAK, the WORN, and the WHARY !”” 


The following voluntary testimony is from the Boston “Re- 
eorder”’ of —- 12, 1864. 

“The Peruvian p is one of the few advertised medicines 

which is worthy of notice, and a personal trial of it for many 

ears has shown us that it possesses all the qualities claimed by 
ts ) ao pomee As a tonic in cases of impaired health or 
weakened constitutions it has no superior. We can most unhesi- 
tatingly recommend it to all the weak, the worn, and the weary. 
We make these remarks voluntarily and of our own prompting, 
having richly experienced its benefits.” 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, from 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy 
P= —_ women, and invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to give 

t a tria’ 

Pamphlets containing certificates of cures, and recommenda- 
tions from some of the most eminent Physicians, Clergymen, and 
others, will be sent free to any address, 

J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE! 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Has fully established the superiority of 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
over all other healing preparctions. 


It cures all kinds of Sores, Cuts, Scalds, Burns, Boils, Ulcers, Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Sties, Piles, Corns, Sore Lips, Sore 


Eyes, &c., &c. 
Removing the pain at once, and reducing the most angry look- 
ing 2@wellings and Inflammation, as if by magic. 
Only 25 Cents a box.—By Mail 12 Cents Hrira, 
For sale by J. P. DINSMORE, 
49i Broadway. 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., Boston, and by all Druggists and 

Grocers, and all Country Stores. 


ORT* PIAXOS, MELODEONS, and CABI- 
NET ORGANS, at wholesale or retail. New 7 Octave 
Pianos for $250. Second-hand Pianos at great ns; prices 
from $50 to $200. Ali the above instruments TO LET, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
10,000 sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 13¢ cents per page. Cash 
paid for second-hand 08. 


Horace Waters, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
GREAT TRIUMPH. 


ST EINWAY & SONS, 


No, 17 East 14rx 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prise Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
Powerful, Olear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Excellent Workmanship, shown in 


Grand and 
There were two hundred and 





Square Pianos. 
‘ sixty-nine Pianos from’all parts ot 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times says: 
“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is EmPHaTio, 
AED STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
AKBR. 





EstTaBLisHED mn 1884. 


JOHN 8B. DUNHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF ; 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES. 


wes Bae tae RRB Ete BoEE 
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FINANCIAL. 


RECIPROCITY MINING COMPANY 
OF CANADA EAST. 





: TRUSTEES : 
Ex-Gov. James Potiocx, Director U. 8. Mint, Philadelphia. 
Wa. G. Moornzan, of Jay Cooke & Co., + 
Cuas. B. Wrieut, “C. B. Wright & Co., 5, 
Henry S8uetpon, “Stanton, Sheldon & Co., New York. 
Wa. B, Haron, “ Fairbanks & Co., * 
T. B. Buntine, “TT. B. Bunting & Co., * 


L. E. Crirtenpen, (late Register U.S. Treasury), ‘“* 

President—L. E. CHITTENDEN. 

General Superintendent—-ARTHUR RANKIN, M. P., of 
Canada. 

Secretary—JOHN M. HOOD. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 100,000 SHARES. 
PAR $50. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $380—$15 PAYABLE AT 
THE TIME OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


RESERVED FOR WORKING CAPITAL. 
10,000 SHARBS. 


THIS COMPANY IS FORMED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
Purchasing, Working, Selling, and Leasing Mining Lands and 
Rights, in the British Provinces and neighbouring localities. 

It is now the owner of sunt fifteen thousand of the richest 
id lands of the CHAUDIERE gold district of Canada, which 
ave been selected with great and after abundant evidence 
of their richness in gold and other precious metals. They con- 
ain nearly S8VENTY MILES Of RIVER FRONTAGE upon streams ad- 
mirably adapted to the most productive and economical mining. 
The company has been organized after the most thorough exa- 
mination of the lands and their values, and the trustees confident- 
ly believe their productiveness, which has been fully tested, prove 
them equal, if not superior, to the richest placers of California, 
both in gold-bearing quartz lodes and alluvial deposits, They 
have on hand and on exhibition gold mons recently mined upon 
their own property to fully establish the value of their stock. 

The company is prepared to treat upon favourable terms with 
persons desiring to lease or purchase mining rights. 

A limited number of shares of the capital stock may be sub- 
scribed for until further notice, at the office of 

FISK & HATCH, NO. 88 WALL 8T., AGENTS FOR 
THE COMPANY, 
OR AT 
THE COMPANY’S OFFICE, EMPIRE BUILDINGS 
NO. 71 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
where the prospectus, maps and all information relating to the 
Company, may be had on application. 

The Trustees sebestatingty invite the attention of the public 
to the RECIPROCITY MI GCOMPANY, as possessing a value 
fully equal to that of any Mining Company hitherto organised. 


NINTH 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
363 BROADWAY, COR. FRANKLIN STREET. 
Cash Capital 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


Invites accounts of Banks, Bankers and the business commu- 
nity generally. Collections made in the United States and the 
British Provinces. 

As Fiscal ent and Depository of the U. 8. Government 
offers 10«40 Bonds bearing 5 per cent. interest. Principal 
and Interest and Payable in Coin ; for sale, at we 

Also 6 per Cent. Bonds of 1881. terest payable in 
Gold for sale at the market rates. 

JOSEPH U. ORVIS, President. 





H. M. Hompurey, Cashier. 
ATLANTIC SAVINGS BANK, 
CHATHAM SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
° OPEN DAILY. 
Six per Cent. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Deposits made now, or on or before January 2, will draw in- 


terest from that date. 
M. D. VANPELT, President. 
Joszru P. Coopsr, Secretary. 
CARR, TAYLOR & CO., 


STOCK BROKEBS, 
No. 39 Broad Street, 


New York. 
STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD, 
EXCLUSIVELY ON COMMISSION. 
At the New York Stock Exchange. 
CHAS. H. CARR, MATT. TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM BELDEN. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
No. 66 Wall Street, New York, 
Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, of use in this Coun- 
try and Abroad. 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & CO. 
Bankers, 
Corner ot PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


188UB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Oredit sor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


MEGAREY & C ., 
SPECIE BROKERS, 
No. 15 Wall Street, New Work. 


lish Gold and Silver Coin, Canadian and Bank ot England 
na Notes bought and sold. 




















TELEGRAPH TRANSFER OF MONEY 
MADE TO 


CALIFORNIA AND ORECON. 
i. eee 


Ireland. For 
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DRS. LICHTHILL, 
OCULISTS AND AURISTS, 
Can be consulted on Deafness, Discharges from the Ear, Noises in 
the Head, Catarrh, and Diseases of the Throat. All Diseases of 
the Eye requiring either medical or surgical aid attended to. 
OFFICES—No. 34 8ST. MARK’S PLACE, av YORE, 





No. 20 BOYLSTON PLACE, 
Office hours from 9 A.M to 8 P.M. 
Artificial Eyes inserted without pain. 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO 
Manufacturers of Materials 


immense assortment, Including War Scenes 

and te Cities and Lanmerapes, Goong, 
ving Ste: for public or private ex- 
hibition, ‘Our Catalogue will be seat to any address on receipt 


iP 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 

. ‘Wo wore tho Gist to Seteebete Cines tate Wie Uaited Gastan, 
SEP LG Ry 
will be sent by mail, FREK, on selgtelgcen” 

FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. gg 

CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

logue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different 
to which additions are omatnanlty sing wade) of Pe 


foalte 0 inent Americana, etc., 
$0 Bri 
m6 Bol 

Arti 





Colonels, 550 Statesmen, 
Pie oes gaa 
ipts, 195 ob J 60 Prominent Women, 





it twenty-five cont. re 
T*EMT The prices cod quality of our goods cannot fail to satiafp 








TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT RA RTL. APERIENT. 
For THIRTY YEARS has received the Favorable Recommend- 
ation of the PUBLIC, and been USED and PRESCRIBED by the 
First Physicians in the Lan 


48 THE 
BEST REMEDY KNOWN 
0 


FOR 
De Eee Korver Beata 
our Stom: ous 
Dusieon Costiveness, Loss of Appetite, Gout 
Indigestion, bend of the Liver, Gravel, 
eumatic Affections, Piles, Heartburn, 
Sea Sickness, Billious Attacks, 
Fevers, &c., &c., 
For Travellers by Sea and Land, 
- ——_- in Delicate rae 
‘or Physicians in lospitals. . 
For Soldiers. For Sailors Hor Maasters of Vessels, 
Especially all going to Hot Climates, the 
SELTZER APERIENT 
Is an Invaluable Companion. 


SUFFERERS FROM LATE 8UPPERS. 
SUFFERERS FROM ABUSE OF LIQUORS. 
SUFFERERS FROM EXCESS OF KIND, 
Will find in the 
SELTZER APERIENT 


A Cooling, Refreshing and Invigorating Draught. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO, 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., cor. Warren St., New York. 
ae For Sale by Drnizgiata renerallv 
J. MILHAU & SON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 
188 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
LAVILLE’S GOUT REMEDY. 
The Hypophosphites from Dr. Churchill direct, 


The original “Exixim oF Catisaya Bark,” introduced by J, 
Milhau, in 1880—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over # 
third of acentury. The CHaLyBsaTz of CaLisaya Bark, 
containing the celebrated Pyrophosphate ot Iron. Premium 
“TasTELEss Castor Oi.” The Genuine Racahont, es 
Pills, Sirop de Boubée, Syrup Lactucarium, Blair’s Gout Pills, 
Roche’s Embrocation, Brown’s Chlorodyne, Genuine Vichy Wa-- 
ter, and all other French and English medicines,- Toilet Arti- 
cles, and 4711 Cologne, wholesale and retail. 

Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 


JOHN FOLEY, 
GOLD PEN MANUFAOTURER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES 
TEN HOLDERS, &c. 


JOHN SLATER, 
MAKER. 














BOOT: 

2 Cortlandt Street, near Broadway, 
WATERPROOF BOOTS, with English Bend Soles. FINE DRESS 
BOOTS and MILITARY B and 8H¢ VES, in great variety, 
Ready Made and wane a to order 

e 


JUDSON’S PILLS. 4 
———— st 
NIBLO’S CARDEN. . 
LEsszz AND NIBLO’S CARDEN, | WHEATLEY. 
Monday Evening, December 5.—First ce this season of 
MR. AND MRS. BARNEY ene 











WELLS, FARGO & CO., 9 Broadway, 
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